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MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION 

LECTURE I. 

The Goverameot : its Character and Aims. 

§ 1. The aspects of Mughal administration studied in 
this hook. 

We are all familiar with the history of the Mughal Empire in 
India, — the long story of the successive Emperors, their wars for 
the throne of Delhi, their campaigns against their rebellious vassals 
and independent neighbours, and their expeditions beyond the 
natural frontiers of India. We know much about the private 
lives of the Emperors, the ceremony and splendour of their Courts 
and the condition of the roads, from the writings of the man;* 
European visitors to our land. But their administrative system 
has not yet been subjected to a detailed study on the basis of the 
original Persian records. 

This is a task of admitted difficulty, portly because so many 
of the records have perished in the course of time, but mainly 
because it is only men experienced in the actual conduct of modern 
Indian administration who can gc to the very heart of the Mughal 
system and make the dead past live again before our eyes. The 
great historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has 
confessed that his experience as a captain in the English militia 
and as a member of the British Parliament enabled him to under- 
stand aright the campaigns of the Roman generals and the debates 
of the ancient Roman Senate. We who are closet students of 
Indian history can deai only with old paper, with MS. records of 
the past ; we can touch only the exterior of the Mughaf^system. 
But the real working of that system, its inner springs and prac- 
tical effect can be best understood only by men who combine 
a knowledge of Persian historical manuscripts with experience in 
the administration of the people of the provinces once subject to 
Mnghal rule, — by scholarly members of the Indian Civil 
Service in Upper India. Among them have been Mr. Edward 
Thomas, the distinguished father of an equally distinguished son 


•**The dboipline and erolntion of a modorn battalion gare me 
notion of the phalanx and the legion, and the captain of the Hampshire 
has Aft heea uselegs to the lusts^rian of the Boman Empire/' (GlbhonV 
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Mr. H. Beveridge, who was once Judge in this very town (Patna), 
Mr. William Irvine, who was long Magistrate of Ghazipur and 
Saharanpnr, Mr, John Beames and some other civil officers, whose 
studies in certain aspects of the Miigbal administration, — especially 
the revenue system, — are extremely fruitful and corrective of the 
errors of popular writers. 

Now, modern European writers have studied only Iwo^ depart- 
m^ts of the Mughal administration in detail, namely, the land 
rev^ue and the army. Practically full information on these two 
subjects is available in English. I shall, therefore, leave them 
out of my course of lectures except in respect of some minor points 
where I can supply additional information from manuscripts 
unknown to my predecessors. 

The first of the following lectures will deal with the principle 
and distinctive characteristics of the Mughal government ; the 
second with the emperor^s power, the position of his ministers 
he departments of the State, the functions of the chief officers 
end our sources of information ; the third will make a minute 
.,<iudy of the diwan and the proc^edure of his office, and the work 
of the Lord High Steward and his assistant ; the fourth will dis- 
cuss the provincial administration; the fifth will concern itself 
with the State in relation to the rjfot ; and the conelndiag lecture 
will attempt a philosophical survey of the influence of Mughal rale 
on the country, and the causes of the decline of the Mughal 
Empire. 


§ 2. Traces of Mughal rule in our living presents 

The administrative system of the Mughal Empire has more 
than an academic interest for us. This type of administration, 
with its arrangement, procedure, machinery and even titles, was 
borrowed by the Hindu States outside the territory directly subject 
to Muslim rule. It would not be a surprise to see the Mughal 
system copied by the vassal Rajahs of Jaipur or Bundelkhand, 
just as in our own day the British system is faithfully copied by 
the darbars of BaroJa and Gwalior, Indore and Alwar. But the 
Mughal system was also the model followed by some independent 
Hindu States of the time. Even a s taunch champion of Hindu 
Shlvaii .at fi.cst co^ei.it ia_3IahaxashiiLa, and it 
vasjonly latejr.Jn^ Jife that he made a deliberate attempjLto give 
Hindu colour to his administrative machineixJ>y .substituting 
>anskrik titles for Persian cues at his„ Cpurtg_fe]it ruQsLof the 
■"^s of departments, records and subordinate officiala in his 
'n remained Islamic, where they were not iudigenotw Marathi 
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Thus, the Mughal system at one time spread, over practically 
all the civilized and orgauized parts of India, 

Nor is it altogether dead in our own limes. TIraces of it 
still survive, and an observant student of history can detect the 
Mughal substructure under the modern British Indian administra- 
tive tdi^ce. When in the late 18th century a band of English 
merchants and clerks were unexpectedly called upon to govern a 
strange land and an alien race^ they very naturally took over the 
Mughal system then prevailing among the people, made in it 
only the most necessary changes, and while retaining Its old 
frame-work, they very reluctantly and slowly added such new 
elements as the safety and prosperity of the country demanded 
froin time to time. This was the true character ©f the Anglo- 
Indian administration of Bengal and Bihar under Warren Hast- 
ings. ^ Under his successors, after many intervals of repose, the 
administration has again and again depait.'d from its Mughnl 
original. But the new has been built upon the old ; our present 
has its roots iu our past. 

§ 3. The aims of the Mughal State. 

Before we can understand the Slughal administrative system 
correctly, it is necessary for us to realize its nature and aims. 

By its nature it was a military rule and therefore necessarily 
a centralized despotism. To the Musilra portion of the popula- 
tion the sovereign was the head ot' both Church and State, and 
therefore for them he undertook socialistic functions. But towards 
his non-Muslim subjects he followed the policy of the individual- 
istic minimam of interference, be was content with discharg- 
ing only the police duties and the colleition of revenue. The 
suppirt of public education was not a duty of the State, — indeed 
it was recognized as a national duty even in England as late as 
1870. According to Hindu and Muhammadan political thought 
alike, education was the handmaid of religion. If the king spf nfc 
anything on education, it was not an act of State, but a nrivate 
religious benefaction for acquiring personal merit in the next 
world. Some schools were subsidized by the Padishahs, but it 
was only because they were attached to mosques or taught bv 
families of holy men already in receipt of imperial bounty, or, in 
other words, because they served as seminaries for training ulema 
theologians) for the service of tbo State Church. 

Similarly, the encouragement of art and literature was a 
purely personal matter with the king ; its aim was to procure him 
personal recreation or glorification; and not to promote uationd 
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culture. Here tt^e head of the State was exactly* on the same 
footing as a rich private citizen and he recognized no higher 
obligation to his peopk. 

In short, under Mughal rule the socialistic activities — I use 
the word in its broadest sense, — of a modern State were left to 
the community, to society or the caste brotherhood, ma the 
student of Indian administration has to pass over them in silence, 

The aim of the government was thus extremely limited 
materirlistic, almost sordid. 

A minute study of the history of the Mughal Empire in India 
on the basis of State papers and other original sources, impresses 
ns with certain facts as broadly characteristic of the administra- 
tion. 


§ 4. The imported foreign elements in the Mughal 
administrative sgstem. 

First, the Mughal governmental system took its colour from 
the race and creed of its sovereigns. They were a foreign Muham- 
madan dynasty who settled in India eight centuries aft^r Islam 
had been adopted in certain countries outside India and a new 
administrative type had been developed in those countries* 

Our Turkish conquerors brought with themselves to their 
new home the type of administration which had long been known 
to extra-Indian Muslim countries as the model, and which had 
been proved by the exj erience of centuries as the most successful, 
viz.y the administrative system of the Abbasid Khalifs of Iraq 
and the Fatimid Khalifs of Egypt. The Mughal administration 
presented a combination of Indian and extra-Indian elements ; or, 
more correctly, it was the Perso- Arabic system in Indian setting. 

The principles of their government, their church policy, their 
rule^' of taxation, their departmental arrangements, and the very 
titles of their officials, were imported ready-made from outsido 
India. But a compromise was effected with the older native system 
already in possession of the field and familiar to the people 
governed. The details of the imported system were modi- 
fied ti suit local needs. The existing Indian practice and 
the vast mass of Indian customary law were respected so 
far as they did not run counter to the root principles of all Islamic 
governments ; and in all non-essential matters, in the fpeotacr. 1 - 
lar side of politics, and, generally speaking, in village 


i*’’! Lord Clive performsd the pwnyffTi ceremony afc Murshidabad ! Here we bare 
R Hindu revenne neagfe coming do vn from very ancient times throngb tbeMabam- 
madan age to tbe early British period. 
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administration and the lower rungs of the official ladder, the 
Indian usage was allowed to prevail, while the? foreign model 
swayed almost exclusively the Court (which was personal matter 
for the sovereign) and the higher official circles, (who their 

inspiration: from Persia and Egypt) . 

Th’s foreign element in the Mughal administration can be 
easily illu ;trated from the provincial administation. As Professor 
C. H. Becker of Hamburg writes in the Encj/clopadia of Islam : 

In the early centuries of Arab rule two political functions were 
sharply distinguished [in Egypt, ] the governorship apd the 
treasury. The governor, [called] amir, bad control over the 
military and police only... Alongside of him was the head of the 
treasury, [called] the These two officers had to keep strict 

watch on one another. As head of the military and executive, 
the amir was the first [in authority], but they were equal in rank 
and the adnunhtrator of the treasury even had the greater 
influence [over the sovereign.] — Encijclojpanha of Islam, Vol. II. 
P. 13). 

Now, this was exactly the relation between the SuhaJidar ov 
provincial governor and the diwan or revenue chief of the province. 
A concrete illustration of the official antagonism between the two 
and their mutual recriminations to their master — for, it was the 
duty of each, in the words of Prof. Becker, to keep a strict 
watch over the other, — can he found in my account of the 
History of Orissa in the 17th c'^ntiiry, based on contemporary 
official papers, published in the J^crnal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Ecsearch Society in June and September 1916 and reprinted in 
my Studies in Mughal pages 221 — 224*. 

So, too, in the division of the administration into departments 
the model of Islamic lands outside India was followed. , 

The second characteristic is that the Government was mili- 
tary in its origin, and though in time it became rooted to tf^e soil 
it retained its military character to the last. Every official of the 
Mughal Government had to be enrolled in the army list j he was 
given a mansah as the nominal commander of so many horsemen, 
which determined his pay and status. Civil servants, judges of 
Canon Law, superintendents of post, excise or customs, and even 
clerks and accountants of the higher grades, were all ranked as 
mansabdars, t,e,, members of the army. Their names were arran- 
ged in the gradation-list of the army, they were paid by the 
Bakhshis or^ military paymasters and their promotion took the 
form of an increase in their nominal command. From this it 
followed that the Treasury or spending department of the Govern- 
ment was only one for the civil and military services alike, or in 
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strict theory there was no civil Treasury at all. We^ should, how* 
€ver, remember that though the salary-bills were passed by tho 
Bakhikis or military paymasters, the actual payment (except to 
the field army during a campaign) was made by the who 

was reckoned as a civil officer. 

Thirdly, the main point to be noted about the land re\ anue 
system of Mughal India is its long and close adherence to. the old 
practice, procedure and even tradition of the country. Indeed, the 
early Muhammadan conquerors very wisely retained the old Hindu 
revenuf system intact, employed the old Hindu revenue officials, 
and seldom interfered with the working of this department so long 
as the land-tax was regularly collected and there was no striking 
defauk or peculation. 

This remark is true of the land revenue alone, which has 
always been the most traditional and conservative branch of 
Government activity in India. But in the case of the other 
sources of State income, the Quranic law and the practice of older 
Islamic States outside India exercised their full influence, and 
we find in Indo-Muharamadsn history repeated attempts to 
adjust the actual practice of the Government in the revenue 
department to the theory of the Canon Law of Islam in this 
matter.* Thus, the entire revenue system of the Mughal Empire 
as it was developed in the 17th century was a resultant of two 
forces, — the time-honoured Hindu practice and the abstract 
Arabian theory. 

Between these two discordant elements the compromise was 
not always happy or successful, and the dead weight of Indian 
usage in the end proved too heavy for the orthodox zeal of 
Quranic purists like Firuz Shah Tughlaq or Aurangzib. When 
they closed their eyes, or even in their lifetime, after a brief span 
of strict adherence to the Quranic precept and abolition of 
inno"’'ations^^ things fell back into their old traditional 

grooves.. The subject will be more fully discussed in a subsequent 
lecture. 


§ 5. The State as a mamfacturer^ 

Fourthly, in Mughal India the State was the largest manu- 
facturer, or rather the only manufacturer on a largo scale 
in respect of several commodities. The modern practice of 
Government buying ready-made goods in the open market^ 
of giving orders for large quantities to contra )tors, would 
not have answered in those days of cottage industries, when 

? E. ff., Firuz Shah Tughlaq (in Elliot, iii. 377.) 
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production on a large scale with a view to sale by private capi- 
talists was unknown. The State was, therefore, £o»jed to maii’ufac* 
turo the commodities it needed* ' • * 

And its need was very large. Twice every year, — in the r.*iny 
season and the winter, — a robe {khilat) suitable for the season was 
presen^:ed by the Emperor to every mansabdar, and the number 
of mansauJars iu 1690 is given as nearly 7,500 who were paid in 
cash and 4,000 who held jagirs. {Z. 15 a.) For the higher 
nobles, one suit of the robe of honour consisted of several articles 
oE apparel. In addition to these two seasooal gifts, the prirces of 
the blood, the vassal Rajahs and many of the mansabdars and 
Court oEBcials received robes of honour at the two birthdays of 
the Emperor {viz,j according to the lunar and the solar ^''loula- 
tions), the lunar anniversary of his coronation, the two Fds^ 
and down to Aurangzib's reign on the old Persian New Yearia 
Day, when the Sun enters the Aries [nau-roz). As a matter of 
rule kJiilats were also bestowed on most persons when they 
wero presented at Court or took leave, or were appointed 
to posts, •"and, for some time in Aurangzlb's reign, on converts 
to Islam. 

It will thus be seen that the Imperial Government had to 
keep a vast stock oE cloth and ready-made robes for its need 
during the year. The supply was assured^ by the St ate m a intai n- 
ing many factories {karkhana/is) ol its own in thje principal cities 
ofi^'fempire, wEere^^ffled '"Brought together 

(sometimerTrmh distant provinces), placed under a Governnent 
superintendent {daropka), paid daily wages, and made to produce 
their handicrafts which were duly stocked in the stores. 

The same thing was done with regard to various articles of 
consumption and luxury required by the Emperor's hou'^ehold, 
Iv was the business of the KkaTt^i-saman or Lord High Steward to 
buy such goods as were available in the market and manufacture 
the others well in advance of the time when they would be required, 
A detailed study of the karkianahs will give us an idea of the 
immense field of State activity in the industrial sphere. 

Fifthly, the Mughal Government w as a highly centra liged 
autocracy . . Theurown was themotive power of the entire admin- 
istraJive machinery. Where the Government is absolute, the 
supreme authority concentrated in one man^s band, the territory 
large, the means of communication between the districts slow and 
difficult, the transfer of local officers frequent, and no political life 
or local initiative left to the people, — there the natural consequence 
is the multiplication of official correspondence and the growth 
of a vast mass of written records. The Mughal Government, 
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©xc6pt iu the actual conducting of campaigns, wal!} a kaghxzi raj 
paper Government* Its officers had to maintaia many books, 
Fuch ^copies of correspondence, nominal rolls, descriptive rolls, 
history of the services of officers, newsletters and despatches 
received, as well as aocopnts in duplicate or triplicate, s’lmmary or 
full, — besides keeping an army of spies and courtiers for the 
information of the central Government. 

§ 6. JLaw and Justice* 

Sixthly , its attitude towards law ani justice was opposed to 
our conceptions. One of the most essential functions of a modern 
State is the administration of justice and the maintenance of order, 
Herein the Mughal Government was weakest and least capable ol 
improvement and expansion with time. It, no doubt, undertook 
to defend the country from foreign invasion and internal revolt, 
and to protect life and property in the cities by its own agents. 

the vast rural areas was left to the Ireality ; it 
was done by the ckank icTars whd^ere servants of the village 
community and maintained by the villagers themselves out of the 
village land, and who were not considered as officers paid and super- 
vised by the State. Instead of the Mughal Governme nt under- 
taking Responsibility for rural and secority, it madn jh hA 

viHagers^ ^ j ^ nsible for the "safety of their_own p roperty ^nd 
that of neighhonrinfy TKpi»a was, no 

doubt, Government agent there, viz., the faujdar ; but his 
jurzsdiction was too large to allow him to attempt the supervision 
of the police of all the villages in that region. His recognized 
duty was to prevent or punish wide-spread or notorious acts of 
violence, such as rebellion by local zamindars, organized raids 
by large gangs of robbers, or the withholding of land revenue 
on a largo scale. 

As regards justice, the Mughal Emperor loved to pose «.s 
tbe .fountain of justice and followed the immemorial Eastern 
tra.dition that the ^ing should try^-cases himself in open court. 
Both Shah Jahan and Aurangzib held no public darhar on Wed- 
nesday, but reserved that day for holding a court of law. '' The 
Emperor came direot^from the window to the diwan-i- 

ihas (or Hall of Private Audience) at about 8 a.m. and sat on 
the throne of justice till midday. This room was filled with the 
law-officers of the Crown, the judges of. Canon Lavv {gazis), 
judges of Common Law {adils), muftis, theologians {ulerKa), 
jurists learned in precedents (fatawa), tbe superintendent of the 
law-court, {darogha-i^adalat), and the Jcotwal or prefect of the city 
police. None else among the courtiers was admitted unless his 
presence was specially necessary. The officers of justice pre- 
sented the plaintiffs one by one, and reported their grievances. 
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His Majesty very gently ascertained the facts by inquiry, took 
the law from the ulema and pronounced judgnjent accordingly. 
Many persons had come from far-ofE provinces to get ju^ioe 
from the highest power in the land. Their plaints couJA not be* 
investigj.ted except locally ; and so the Emperor wrote orders to 
the governors of those places, urging them- to find' out the truth 
and" either do them justice there or send the parties back to the 
capital with their reports -— tu Mughal India ^ pagee 
14< and 70.) 

I The Emperor was the highest court of appeal and sometimes 
acted as the court of first instance, too. But, from the nUure of 
things, only a few plaintiffs could reach his throne and he could 
spare time for adjudicating only a small portion of the appeals 
that where handed to him, though several of the > Mughal 
Emperors, notably Jahangir, made a parade of their devotion 
to duty by hanging a golden chain from their palace-balcony to 
the ground outside Agra fort, to which the people in the streets 
could tie their petitions for royal justice in order to be drawn 
up to the Emperor, without their having to grease the palms of the* 
palace porters and underlings, courtiers and other middlemen. 

The main defect of the department of law and justice was 
that there was no system, no organization of the law courts in a 
regular gradation from the highest to the lowest, nor any proper 
distribution of courts in proportion to the area to be served by 
them. 

Every provincial capital had it^s qazi^ appointed by the 
Supreme ^azi of the Empire (the Qazi^ul^quzat ) ; but there 
were no lower or primary courts under him, and tbereforft pa 
provincial cour t nf appeaU The smaller towns and all the 
villager^v^ch had no qazi of their own, seem to have formed a 
sort of no-man^s land as regards justice, though any plaintiff 
living in them, if he was suflScieutly rich and enterprising, could 
carry his suit to the qazi of the province. 

As the provincial qazi^s jurisdiction was very vast and he 
had no assistant or deputy legally competent to share his 
burden, only a small part of the disputes in the provinces could 
be tried by him. ^The Indian villager in the Mughal Empire 
was deni^ the greatest pleasure of his life in our own times, 
vir., facility for civil litigation with Government courts of first 
instance close at his doors and an abundance af courts of appeal 
»rising up to the High Court at the capital. ^ 

Men had therefore, to settle their differences locally, by 
appeal to the caste gjourts or the arbitration of an 

impartial umpire or by a resort to force^ 
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'The crudeness and insufficiency of the judicial system was 
afggravated by the fact that the only law reoognis^ by the 
Emperor and his judges was the Quranic law^ which had 
originated and grown to maturity outside India. It was 
supvposed to haye been defined once for all within the pages 
of the as revealedr to the Arabian Prophet. But there was 

a wide latitude in the interpretation of the words of the O'Wan, 
And for this purpose our Indian* judges turned to thu known 
decisions of the pious Muslim kings and eminent /Muslim jurists 
of the past, in the chief centres of Islamic thought and civiliza- 
tion optside India. / Thus, Muslim law in India did not originate 
in legislation but I'n revelation ; it had two other sources, 
precedents or case-laws and the opinions of jurists, though both 
of tb^se latter merely professed to make the meaning of the' 
fexplicit and not to add any new principle or rule to what - 
is written in the Book of God. 

All the three sources of Indo-^Muharamadan law were trans- 
ludian. No Indian Emperor or Quzi^s decision was ever consider- 
ed authoritative enough to lay down legal principle, elucidate 
any obscurity in the Quran, or suppleme^ the Quranic law by 
following the line of its obvious intention in respect- of oases not' 
explicitly provided for by it. 

Hence, it became necessary for Indian Qazis to hate* at their 
elbow a digest of Islamic )aw and precedent compiled from' the 
accepted Arabic writers. Such d^gosts were prepared from timfb to' 
time, and their character varied with the sovereign's choio6f^ 
among the four schools of Islamic faw, viz.^ the Hanafi, the 
Malaki, the Shafii ^ and the Hapbali. Th|e Hanafi school was 
considered orthodox in India. The last law digost prepared in 
our country was the Fatawa-i-Alamgiriy which w^s compiled by 
a syndicate of theologians under orders of Aurangzib afi a cost of 
two lakhs of rupees. Muslim Law in India was, th.erefore, 
incapable of growth and change, except so far as it reflepjied 
changes of juristic thought in Arabia or Egypt. 

As is well-known to students of mediseval history, in a 
Muslim State the Civil Law is merged in and subordinated to the 
Canon Law, and the theologians are the only juri^ts. ^ 

We have no information about the Hindu caste courts and 
;arbitration boards which administered justice according to Common 
Liaw, nor about the Brahmanic courts sanctioned by the Emperor 
Ajkbar, which followed Manu and other text- writers on the 
Gentoo Code/^ as Nathaniel B. IJalhed called the loose mass of 
Hmdu legal rules and pious injunctions which were appealed to by 
Hindu litigants at the end of the Mughal period. 



VIIiLA&E LIFE UNTOUCHED. 11 

§ 7. The Shte declinee all sobialUtic fmHionz. 

Of the proviaoial administration little^ need be said. The 
work at the headquarters of the province, Wz., that of ^ the Leal 
euhahdaTf aitoan and qaziy followed the well-known lines of their 
connte^inart at the Imperial Court. As has been well remarked by 
a Buropeia^a writer, Every subahdar tried to play the Padishah in 
his own province.^^ 

But of the political and economic life of the people, especially 
in the villages, no account has survived, and for a sufficient reason. 
The State in those days, as I have already pointed out, contented 
itself with the police duties and revenue collection, ^ and did 
not undertake any socialistic work, nor interfere with the lives of 
the villagers, so long as there was no violent crime or defiance of 
aroyal authority in the locality. Every village was left free to 
continue ^he noiseless even tenor of its life along the old grooves, 
^untroubled by Government, if it did not trouble the Government. 
The State refused to take the initiative in social progress, or the 
economic development of the people (as di stinct from the domains 
of the crown or JehaUa sharifay where it was like a private landlord) , 
or the promotion of literature or art (except for the Emperor's 
personal gratification), or the improvement of comnunication 
(except for military purposes). All these things, where done at 
all, were done 15y private enterprise. Where there was any 
organized village community the initiative in these matters was 
taken by the headman or council cf village elders ; in all other 
places, the centre of local life was the zamindar or petty Rajah. 

The policy of benevolent interference and piternal guidance of 
the lives of the people adopted by the Buddhist Emperor Asoka in 
his empire 250 years before the birth of Christ, was not attempted 
by the Mughal Emperors after Akbar^s reign. Wherever the 
Mughal local officers showed too active an interest in local life 
(outside the provincial capital), it was against superior orders and 
in consequence of a corrupt love of gain or spirit of partisanship. 
And the result of such interference was always bad. 

Large empires of a mediaeval stationary type of civilization 
and inhabited by diverse tribes, like the Chinese Empire, have 
held together, only because the central Government has wisely 
let the rural areas alone, giving to the people of each district 
freedom to live their lives according to immemorial usage if they 
sdpplied the fixed quota of local troops and their fixed share of 
the revenue ot the State. 


Administrative nihilism, as Huxley called it, or “ anarchy plus the policeman.’ 
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There was, therefore, something like local autonomy* But 
the geographical units enjoying such autonomy were so small and 
their activities were so purely municipal and social, that it would 
be more coirect to say that the villages and small towns of the 
Mughal Empire enjoyed parochial self-government rather thanu 
local autonomy. In the al^noe of political™^ freedom and power 
of self-taxation for communal (as distinct from section Or oaste^ 
purposes; there cannot be any local autonomy. 
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LECTURE XL 

The Sorereign and the Departmental Heads. 

Sources. 

§*1. The M\t,ghal Sovereign's legal position anX powers. 

According to' the theory of the Quranic law, the sovereign is- 
only the commanaer of the true believers [amir^ul mumnij^) and is 
responsible to the general body [jamaH) of the Muslims for the^ 
proper discharge of his duties. But no constitutional machinery^ 
for controlling or judging him, such as a parliament or council of 
ministers responsible to the people, was in existence in any 
Muhaumadan country or even conceived of. The Muslims otate 
was essentially a military State, and depended for its existence- 
on the absolute authority of the monarch, who was also the 
supreme general. The Roman Imperator^s functions were similar,, 
but according to the constitution of Rome, the sanction of the 
Senate to important measures of State and the popular election of 
the chief officials were devised as checks (however futile in practice) 
on the Emperor’s absolutism. No such cheek existed in tho 
Islamic world even in theory, though in practice the sovereign's 
action was often influenced by his fear of the Muslim soldiery and 
his reluctance to incur social odium. 

No doubt, it was open to a number of theologians [ulema) to 
issue a decree deposing the sovereign as a violator of the Quranic 
law and therefore unfit to reign. But the only means of enforcing 
such a decree was a rebellion. There was no constitutional body 
that could peacefully depose one king and set up another. In fact, 
the successful removal of a tyrannical Sultan always implied the 
rise of a pretender with a superior military force at his back. The 
regular forces of the State were bound to obey the king ^e facto 
and n 9 t the ulema nor the council of ministers.^^- 

*'’he Mughal Emperor had no regular council of ministers. 
Thema ;gtV or d iwan was the highest person below the Emperor, 
but the othef officers were in no sense his colleagues. They were 
admittedly inferior to him and deserved rather to be called secreta- 
ries than ministers, because nearly all their work was liable to 
revision by the wazir, and royal orders were often transmitted to 
them through himT" 

As a matter of practice, when the Emperor held his private 
consultation (h diwan-i-khas, the other high officers [viz.^ the 
chief Paymaster, the chief Qazi, the High Steward and the 
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<3omnaander-in-chief, if any), usually attended along with the 
^azir, and were consulted. But many important questions were 
decided by the Emperor and the wazir alone withotit the knowledge 
of the other ministers. It need hardly be said that neither the 
lower ministers nor even the wazir could serve as a check on the 
royal will. They could advise but never vote, and the inaf'cnrity 
and dependence of their position made it impossible for them to 
contradict the kmg even when he was clearly goiftg wrong. kThe 
Mughal government was, therefore, a one man rufe, and Aurangzib, 
like his contemporary Louis XIV., was really his own prime- 
minister. >> V/ 

(From this it will be seen that the Mughal Emperor had no 
-Cah’">et in the modern sense of the term. His ministers were mere 
secretaries who carried out the royal will in matters of detail ; but 
they could never influence his policy except by the arts of gentle 
persuasion and veiled warning ; they never resigned if he rejected 
their counsels. In short, the ministers directed the administration 
only when the Emperor slept. Such ministerial control was really 
a violation of the spirit of the constitution (if I may use the 
name, where the thing did not exist) ; it indicated a state of anarchy 
liketheperiods when the Witenagemot effectively controlled the 
royal government of Anglo-Saxon England. 

The immensity of the Mughal Emperor’s power oau be judged 
from the fact that he was the head of the Church and the State 
alike. Every Muslim sovereign is, in strict theory, the Khalif 
<>f the age, or the latest successo* of the Prophet in the command 
of the faithful, and so long as he is not depc^ed by the verdict of 
thh Quranic lawyers, his power is supreme. 

^^he Mughal Emperors, like all other Islamic sovereigns, had 
to play a two fold p art, to govern all the people In their 
dominions as theiTEhg, and also to be the missionary defender 
and agent of the creed of a section of their subjects. Therefore, 
from ‘"jhe Muhammadan portion of their subjects T;hey levied the 
saiat or tithes, amounting to one-fortieth of every man^s annual 
increase, which they were bound to spend for the benefit of* the 
faithful only, — by building mosques, subsidising pious men and 
theological teachers, endowing saints^ tombs and monasteries, 
relieving Muslim paupers and providing dowries for Muslim 
maidens. This ^akat passed into the public treasury in the same 
way as the land-tax or the custom duty. The best illustration of 
the Emperor’s headship of the Church and the S^ate alike is 
furnished by the fact that in later ages the Muhammadan rulers, 
abused their trust by speuding the zedat on their personal needs or 
for the general purposes of the Government. 
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2. The chief defaftmenU and their header 

So much for the sovereign's power, the position of hieministens 
and the aims of the Government. We shall now study the 
^administrative system in detail. 

The chi«f departments of the Mughal Government were 

The Exchequer and Revenue (under the High Biwan.) 

2. The Imperial Household (under the Khan^i^mman or 

Higu Steward.) 

3. The military Pay and Accounts OOBice (under ’ the 

imperial Bakhshi,) 

4. Canon Law, both civil and criminal (under the pMef 

Qazi,) 

5. Religious endowments and charity (under the chief 

3adr.) 

6. Censorship of Public Morals (under the Muhtasil.) 
Inferior to these, but ranking almost like departments, 

were 

7. The Artillery (under the Mir Atish or JDarogha-i 

Topkhanah.) 

and 8, Intelligence and Posts (under the Darogha of Dak 
Chauki.) 

The innumerable karkhanahs {i,e.y factories and stores) 
each under a darogha or superintendent, were not departments. 
Most of them were under the Khan-i^samdn. 

§ 3. The Wazir or Chancellors 

* Wazir ^ or prime-minister seems to have been an hodorifio 
title, without necessarily implying the charge of any particular 
branch of the administmtion. He was, no doubt, always the head 
of the revenue department, but it was in his capacity of diwdn. 
AU diwansj however, were not wazirs, and we read of no Hindu 
diwan being given the high title of wazir. 

Originally^ the wazir was the highest officer of the revenue 
department, and in the natural course of events control over the 
otW departments gradually passed into his hands. It was only 
when the king was incompetent, a pleasure-seeker or a minor, 
that* the wazir also controlled the army. Thus, in its origin the 
^vazir^s post wasJa civil one, and his assumption of the supreme 
jni^itary direction was abnormal and a mark of imperial decadence. 
No the wazir, like every other high official of the Mughal 

Governuncnt, was expected to command an army and often did 
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actually lead a short expedition^ but the necessity of his constant 
attendance on the Emperor prevented him from taking charge of 
military operations for a long time or at a distance from the 
penal camp. 

The wazir^B ojQBce received all revenue papers and returns and 
despatches from the provinces and the field armies. He also acted 
as the king^s representative on many ceremonial occ? Ions. He 
wrote letters by order ” {hasb-ul^hukm) in bis own person though 
under the Emperor^s directions. All orders Uv payment except 
for small sums or money previously allotted had to be signed by 
4ihe divuan^ and the payment (except to the field army and the 
workmen of the State factories) was made through his depart- 
ment only. So, too, all questions connected with the collection of 
the revenue were decided by the diwan, who consulted the Em* 
peror in important cases and frequently reported to him the st?te 
of the Treasury. Some of the famous wazirs of the Mughal 
period were also masters of Persian prose and the j acted as 
secretaries in drafting royal letters to foreign rulers on behalf of 
their masters. 

It was only under the degenerate descendants of Aurangzib 
dihat the wazirs became virtual rulers of the State, like the 
Mayors of the Talace in mediaeval France. 

§ 4. The Bakhshi or Paymaster* 

Every officer of the Mughal Government was enrolled as 
commander of so many horsemen. This title was only a con- 
venient means of calculating his salary and status. It did not 
mean that he had actually to maintain so many horsemen in his 
service. Thus, theoretically even the civil oEBcers belonged to the 
military department, and therefore the salary bills of all officers 
had to be calculated and passed by the paymasters of the army. 
These paymasters {bakhshis) were increased in number with 
the growth of the empire, till at the end of Aurangzib^s reign, 
•wfc have one chief Bakhshi, called the Mir BakhM or Imperial, 
Paymaster and popularly as the First Bakhshi, with three assis* 
iants called the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Bakhshis. 

Each field army of the Mughal Empire was placed under a 

S moral appointed for the occasion, being usually a prince of the 
ood (when available) under the guardianship of a senior noble. . 
Though on several occasions we have officers invested with the. 
title of iipah*%cdar or ^ commander of troops,' it was only a 
mark of honour and they did not really command the entire^ 
Mughal army. The Emperor was the only oommander-in-chief. 
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The artilbry branch was, hewever, placed in chaise of an 
bfficer called the Mir Ati^h or, popularly, darogha-i^tofkhanah. 
Not only the artillery-men but also the musketeers were under his 
command. As the artillery of the Turks Of Europe was much 
more advanced and efficient than that of the Mughal tlmper^rs, 
the latter tried to get for their Mir Atish aay good officer of the 
Turkisu ^^mpire or even Persian that they could secure. On the 
whole the Indian, Muhammadans were remarkably incompetent in 
handling artillery^ and this department was filled with Turkish 
and Feringi gunners and cannon-founders, while the musketeers 
were mostly recruited from certain Hindu tribes, such the 
Bundelas, the Karnatakis, and the men of Buxar. Each field 
army had its own special chief of artillery. 

I ohall not discuss the military dep irtment any farther, ' as it 
Las been fully treated in William Irvine's Army of the Indiaru 

§ 5. The Khan-i-mman or High Steward. 

The High Steward was a very important officer ef' the- 
Mughal times, as he was the head of the Emperor's household 
department* and accompanied him during his journeys and cam- 
paigns. All the personal servants of the Emperor were under 
this officer's control, and he also supervised the Empetor's daily 
expenditure, food, tents, stores, etc. Naturally the Khan-i-saman 
enjoyed great trust and influence, and there are examples of wazirs. 
being appointed from among the Klian-i-samans. 

§ 6, The Judiciary. 

The Emperor, as the Khalif of the Age," was- theoretically- 
the highest judge and used to hold courts of justice and try select 
cases personally on Wednesdays. But the court held by hjm was 
a tribunal of the highest appeal rather than a court of first ins- 
tance. The Clazi was the chief judge in criminal suits, and tried 
them according to Muslim law. Not only all cases bet’yeen 
Muhammadans, but also all important criming cases in which one 
of the parties was a Muhammadan, had to be instituted in the 
Qazi's court. Assisted by a mujtiy who consulted the old Arabic 
books on jurisprudence and stated the abstract law bearing on the 
case, the Qazi pronounced sentence. 

Naturally the great power and irresponsible position of the 
Qftzi enabled him to turn his office into a vast field of corruption. 


♦ Manucoi writes t— He had charge of the whole expenditure of the royal 
household inrofereuoe to both great and small do Mogor, ii ; ixaj 

Sw, also, »y Unhry oj Aurangsii^, Hi, 7?, 
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•ml all tte Qaz's of the Mughal period, with a few honourable 
exceptions, were notorious for taking bribes. {History of 
Aurangzibf iii. 84-86.) The supreme Qazi , of the empire was 
tailed the Qati^ul-quzat and abo ‘‘ the Qazi of the imperial 
caiiip/^ and he always accompanied the Emperor. Every provin- 
cial capital had its local^ Qazi, who was appointed by the Chief 
Qazi. These posts were often sold for bribes, and the Qazi^s 
department became a byword and reproach in Mpghal times. 

The following is the customary charge of the^iwan to a newly 
appointed Qazi : ‘‘ Be just, be honest, be impartial. Hold trials 
in the presence of the parties and at the court-house and the 
seat of Government {tnuhahumo,.) 

T)o not accept presents from the people of the place where 
you serve, nor attend entertainments given by anybody and 
everybody. 

^^Wrile your decrees, sale-deeds mortgage-bonds and other 
legal documents very carefully, so that learned men may not pick 
holes in them and bring you to shame. 

Know poverty {/aqr) to be your glory {fakhr) [Manual 
pp. 41-4^.] 

The Mufti is urged to spend his days and nights in reading 
books on juris}>radence and the reports of cases from which one 
can learn procodeuts. When he finds the judgment proposed in 
a case by tlio Qazi under whom he serves to be opposed to all 
precedent, he sliould tell him politely, Sir, in a similar case, 
reported in ^ueb and such a book, the judgment is given thus. It 
w^ould be belter if you pronounce your own judgnjyent after 
reading that book. ” 

The Mufti should train himself during his leisure-hours by 
copying learned legal decisions and discussions of judicial pifinciples 
from authoritative text-books. [Manual, 43-44.] 

The Sadr was judge and supervisor of the endowments of lan<i 
made by the Emperor or princes for the support of pious men, 
scholars and monks. It was his duty to see that such grants were 
applied to the right purpose and also to scrutinize applications for 
fresh grants. Assistance was often given in cash also* The rent- 
free land granted bore the names of sayurghal (Turkish), vtadad^i^ 
mash (Arabic), aima, etc. The Sadr was also the Emperor's, 
almoner and had the spending of the vast sums which the Emperoia 
set apart for charity in the month of Eamzan and other holy 
occasions, — amounting to lakhs of rupees in the reign of 
Aurangzib, and Court oeremonies* The 8f^dr^B position offered him 
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boundless possibilities of enriching himself by means of bribes and 
peculation, and the Sadrs of Akbar’s reign were notorious for their 
venality and cruel spirit. 

» 

The Chief Sadr of the empire was called the ^ 

the Sadr^i^Jakan, or popularly the Sadr-t-M. In addition every 
proviir*^ had its local Sadr. Practically the Sadr was exclusively 
a civil judge, but not of all civil oases. Por the posts of Qazi and 
Sadr, men of high Arabic scholarship and reputed sanctity of 
<jharacter, where available, were chosen. 

The Chief Sadr, when sending the provincial Sadrs to their 
charges, is instructed to give them lists of the recipients of rent- 
free lands and daily allowances in their respective provinces, and 
copies '^f the Emperor^s regulations concerning the death ci higlit 
of the servitors [of the mo^^ques], aimactars, rozinadars, students 
and other persons in receipt of stipends (both hereditary and new) , 
and urge ihem to act according to the imperial orders. [Manual, 
39-40.] 

§ 7. 7.he Censor of Pullie Morals* 

According to Muslim law, it is the king^s duty to appoint an 
Inspector or Censor of Public Morals {Muhtasih) to regulate the 
lives of the people in strict accordance with the scriptural rules. 
The Consorts functions are to enforce the Prophet^s commands and 
put down the practices forbidden by him (a«ir wa nihi)^ — such as 
drinking distilled spirits and fermented beer, hhang (i.e., hemp or 
Cannahs sativa) and other liquid intoxicants, gambling and 
certain kinds of immorality. Dry intoxicants were not condemned, 
and we find both opium and ganja (i.e., dried hemp plant) allowed. 
The punishment of heretical opinions, blasphemy against the 
Prophet, and neglect of the five daily prayers and the fast of 
Ramzan by Muhammadans also lay within the province of the 
Censor. He used to go through the streets with a party of soldiers 
demolishing and plundering liquor-shops, distilleries and gambling- 
dens wherever he found them, breaking with blows the pots and 
pane for preparing bhang ^ and enforoiug the strict observance of 
religious rites on the part of the Muhammadan population. Some- 
times his retainers had armed conflicts with the bold sinners who 
showed fight. The demolition of newly built temples was one of 
this officer's duties in Aurangzib^s reign. (History of Aarangzib, 
iii. 98-94, 823.) 

The following instructions are given to a newly appointed 
Muhtasib (C ensor) as to his duties : — 

To tho6e Muhammadans who do not know the rules of 
worship according to the true faith and Musalmani oonduot or 
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ceremonies you slioiild give instructions in these matters. If they 
plead inability, reprimand or chastise them. 

In the bazars pud lanes observe if any one, contrary to th® 
regulations and custom, has screened off [ahru) a part of <;he street > 
or closed the path, or tfirown dirt and sweepings on the road, — o^ 
if any one has seized the portion of the bazar area rese^'^ed fo’^ 
public traffic and opened his shop there j you should in such case® 
urge them to remove the violation of regulationsr 

In the cities do not permit the sale of intoxicating drinks 
nor t^ie residence of ^ professional women ^ [iavjaif, literally danc- 
ing girls), as it is opposed to the Sacred Law, 

Give good counsel and warning to those who viojate the 
duranic precepts. Do not show harshness [at first] , fdr then they 
would give yon trouble. First send advice to the leaders of these 
men, and if they do not listen to you then report the rise to the 
governor. [Manual, 45-46,] 

§ 8 . Out sources of information^ 

I shall now describe and critically examine the original 
sources of information that we possess about the Mughal system 
of administration. 

The best known of them and the one most accessible to 
English-speaking readers is Abul Fazios Am-i-Akbariy of which a 
scholarly translation in 3 volumes by Blochmann and Jarrett is 
available. But this work, though it was the progenitor and in 
certain respects the model, of later official handbooks, has many 
defects. It was the firet work of its kind in India and was written 
when the newly created Mughal administration was in a half fluid 
condition. Abul Fazl, therefore, tells us what an officer ought 
to aim at doing, rather than what the experienced servants 
of a long-settled government were in the habit of 
doing ; that is to say, he draws an ideal picture instead of 
giving us a faithful description of the administration in its actual 
working. Moreover, he is an insufferable rhetorician, and even 
when he intends to tell a fact, he buries it under a mass of 
figures of speech and round-about expressions. His work, there- 
fore, does not give us much real help in drawing a correct and 
detailed picture of the administrative machinery, though in the 
statistical portion he is detailed and correct. We are oppressed by 
a eeuae of the vagueness and unreality of the picture as we go 
through the descriptive parts of the Aium 

The immense size of the book and the unreality or rather the 
practical uselessness of much of its contents, made it undesirable to 
write similar works or to bring the Ain-i^Aibari up to date in 
tiia reigns of Akbar’s successors. The needs of their officials 
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were met by compiling a class of handbooks called ^ 

written in the exact antithesis of the style of Abul FazL These 
are highly condensed abstracts, full of facts, figures and lists, with 
no descriptive matter and hardly any complete sentence^. (They 
remind us o^ the sutras or strings of short rules in the post- 
Vedic Sanskrit literature.) Such smill handbooks could be easily 
revised and brought up to date in successive reigns. But thc’ 
revision took the form of making additions at the end of each 
section, bringing the work up to date. For this reason the latest 
Dastv,r is the one most useful to us ; it includes its predecessors 
and we miss only a few old statistics which have been replacecl by 
more recent information. 

Su^h DasCur-'ul-amls were composed in the reigns o^> Suah 
Jahan and Aurangzib, and several MSS. of them are known to 
exi^t. Thomas* used five of these works. I have used one of 
these live, {namely, D. 163 of the Asiatic Soceiety of Bengal) 
along with other sources in writing my India of Aufangzib : 
Btatiitics^ topographij and loadu (1901.) 

But a better Bastnr-uUaml has since then been copied and 
studied by me. One MS. of it is the India Olfioe Library 
(London) No. Pers. 370, which is defective at both ends and the 
other is the British Museum Oriental No. 164*1, complete but 
entitled Zawahit^i^ Alamgiri or the Regulations of the Emperor 
Aurangzib. The two MSS. are copies of the same work, in spite 
O' the difference in their titles and the fact that they were trans- 
cribed from different manuscripts. They give figures up to the 
33rd year of the Emperor^s reign, i.e., 1690 A.D., when the 
Mughal Empire had reached its climax after the capture of Bijapur, 
Golkonda and Raigarh (the Maratha capital) and the annexation 
of these three kingdoms to the territory of Delhi. Mere statistics 
of a later date, down to about the middle of the 18th centifry, can 
be found intlie works of Jag-jivan Das and Rai Cbatar-man, the 
latter of which I have given in English in my India of Aurangzib, 
But as they do not treat of the administrative system, they nlust 
be left out of our present study. 

§ 9. Contents of Bastur-ul^arnU 

These Batiur-uUamU or ofiScial handbooks teU us, in the 
fewest words possible, about the revenues of the different provinces, 
the number of their subdivisions, the distances between different, 
eifcies of the en^pire, the rules for sending official papers to Court,, 
the records tlvit should come to the different diwans" offices, the 

* Revenue Resources of the Mughal JSmpiret p 14 and footnote, p. 33 and foot- 
note, esp. 40 n,-1.0. L, 1387, Br. Mub. Addl.6508 and A.S.B. MS. (D. WSJw 
and another MS. oopied for Elliot. 
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total expenditure of the State, the number of mansabdars and other 
military forces^ the usual titles of Muslim and Hindu nobles, 
musicians and caligirphists, the distribution of work among the 
bakhshls and diwans, the functions and official procedure of the 
Khaf^i^mman Bayntat ^ir Aluh Mughrifg of the barqandazes and 
other Special classes of troops, as well as of the bakhshi of the 
details of the High Diwan^s o05ce-work and the papers to be receiv- 
ed, replied to, prepared or signed or submitted ttfthe Emperor by 
him, minute rules about the cash salaries of the princes and 
mansabdars, the rules of branding and shoeing cavalry horses, the 
classification of oflSoers according to their equipment, rules about 
leave and overstaying leave, minute regulations about adjusting the 

to an officer’s rank, payment of retainers, grant for the fodder 
of the transport cattle of the different grades of mansaMars. 

Then we have tables of weights (as current in different parts) > 
the exchange value of the coins of different countries outride India, 
a list of the forts in the empire, the number of the mansabdars 
grade by grade, rules about promotion, dismissal and sick-leave — in 
short all kinds of salary-rules ; the special salaries, of Europe m 
gunners, sappers and cannon-founders (Z. 605 — 625), powder- 
supply to musketeers (Z. 63a), classification of arms, rates of 
jaziya^ list of seasons appropriate for voyages (Z. 67 a — 68 a), the 
revenue of Persia, the escheated properties of various princes, 
princesses and nobles, lists of presents received from Persia, the 
amounts in the imperial treasure-rooms (Z. 1325), lists of 
karhhanaht (Z. 1325 — 133a), I'sts of the abwabs abolished by 
Auraugzib and of the practices declared by him as illegal (Z. 135a 
—137a), details about Aurangzib^s armaments at the sieges of 
Bijapur, Golkonda, etc., with descriptions of some of the Deccan forts 
of his time, — and many more details about the Emperor^s Deccan 
^campaigns and statistics about his Deccan provinces. 

It will be seen from the above what a vast mass of useful and 
absolutely new information is compressed into this Lastur-ul-ami. 
Withoutit a thorough study of the Mughal administration would 
have been impossible. Unfortunately both the MSS. are badly 
written, and in several places the minor technical official terms can 
be read only by conjecture ; the figures too are written not in 
Arabic numerals but by means of peculiar signs called raqatm, 
which when written with the least negligence may make a differ- 
ence of tenfold or hundredfold. No distinctly-written old and 
reliable copy of the Da^tur is likely to be discovered. 

Hence, we cannot extract the fullest benefit from this valuable 
source. Part of our reading of it must be conjectural, and in a few 
places the text must be given up as hoplessly unreadable. 
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ttappily, in some respects we can correct and supplement thr 
from a later work, which is unique of its kind in Indo« 
Persian literature, I mean the Mirat-i- Ahmadi ot History of 
Gujrat written in 1748 by Muhammad Ali JLhan^ the diwan of 
the province. The author has given full copies of as many of t^ie 
imperial fafmans addressed to the officials of this province as were 
preserve'^ in his office. In this respect the book is a veritable 
mine of accurate information based upon authentic State papers, 
A comparison wirf the versions of a few of these farmans given in 
other works proves the honesty and industry of Muhammad Alt' 
Khan. 

> 

This book has been lithographed at Bombay by a man who' 
wrote a beautiful hand, no doubt, but whose knowledge of Persian 
historic*'! prose was limited. He has left several gaps in 
reproduced the mistakes of the original copy without correction, and 
written the obscure Words without any attempt to make them 
intelligibit? ; — evidently he himself did not understand them. A 
correct and reliable old MS. of this work, if discovered, would 
greatly add to our knowledge exactly where we are most in need 
of light. 

§ 10. Manual of Officers^ Duties. 

A secondary source of information on the Mughal administra- 
tion is a curious Persian manuscript, written not later than ther 
early 18th century, which I secured from an old Kayastha family 
^f the Patna district. It is a small book, 138 pages of 11 lines 
each, with the beginning, end and tr^b leaves in the middle missing. 
I shall call it the Manual of the Duties of Officers. 

We know that Egypt under Arab rule produced a number of 
works written by officials which are of the highest value to a 
student of administration. Musabbihi gives a wealth of official 

documents The very w)inute descriptions of etiquette 'at the 

Fatimid Court in Ibn Tuwair seem to be copied from a book of 
Court ceremonial. Ibn Mammati gives from personal knowledge 
rules for the diwans, and later al-^Omari a chancery-manual, the 
most perfect work on the latter^s model being Kalkashandi^s...... 

Finally writers like Ibn Dukmak and Ibn DjPan use or reproduce 
bodily records of official surveys .'^ — [Encyclopaedia of Islam^ ii. ^2.] 

My last-named MS. gives minute directions as to how the 
different officials of the Mughal government should conduct them- 
sejves, what functions they were expected to discharge, what 
precautions they should take, and what records they should draw 
up or keep in duplicate. It is in the form of a dialogue. Each 
section begins witu Uie statement that au aspirant for some office 
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(let us call it fauzdari)^ asks an expert in the work How 
should I act in order to satisfy my master, please the people, and 
secure a good name and prosperity for myself He receives a 
reply giving a long list of the special virtues that the newly 
appointed functionary must practise, the exact nature of his office- 
work, his temptation^ and dangers. A part of the reply is, no 
doubt, abstract or general good counsel, but much of it is based on 
actual experience and the long observed practice of the Mughal 
administrators. Here we get an inside view of Aat administration 
which mere theoretical treatises cannot give us.^ 

The information supplied by these sources can be supplemented 
from the long Court annals of the Mughal Emperors beginning 
with the Akbarnamah of the 16th century and ending with the^ 
Jbakadur Shah’-namah of 1709. But the information on changes 
and innovations in the administrative rules or proeeifure given in 
them is diffused over a vast area, and it takes a lifers study through 
these long annals to pick the necessary facts out, piece them 
together and reconstruct the history growth oi the administra- 
tion through the course of two centuries. I have collected together 
such scattered information for a half century only, namely the 
reign of Aurangzib. 

Certain other MSS. (such Nigarnamah-i-Munshi 

the Insh>i-Ilark^ran) give blank forms of the letters-pat'-nt 
appointing diwans, bakhsbis, amins and most other officers to their 
posts. From these we can learn the nature of the work they were, 
expected to do. 
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JiECTURE III. 

The Treasury and Household Departments* 


§ 1 . JDiwanor Chancellof of Iht Exchequer. 

The Excheauer was presided over by the High Chancellor 
[Diwan-i-ala) y \ ho boro the courtesy title of wazir, and had two 
assistants called the Diwan-i-tau (or Diwan of Salaries) and tho 
Diivo^n^i-hhalsa (or Diwan of Crownlands.) 

The term diwan has been derived by orientalists from a 
hypothetical Iranian vioxdi diioan, connected with me? log 

'writer \ — ►(like the Turkish official title hilikchi which means 
'writer/) The first use of the word diwan was in the sense of the 
public rensters of receipts and expenditure kept in Greek (in Syria 
and Egypt) and in Pahlavi (in Persia) in the early years of Arab 
conquest. The name next passed to the officers of the Treasury 
and thence extended to the go^'iernment of the Abbasid Khalifs, and 
in Saladin^s time to the Khalif liimself. (Encyclopcxdia of Idanij 
i.y 1979 .) 

We can get a clear general idea of the High Di war's posltionl 
and duties if we bear tho following facts in our mind : 

((t) He was the intermediary between the Emperor and the 
rest of the official world. 

(^) Practically all official records (except those of a technical 
character or containing minute details) had to be sent 
to his office for his inspection and storage under his 
control. His was the Public Eecords Office. 

(c) Abstracts of all transactions and payments in all depart- 

ments (except tho smallest) had to be inspected 
and criticised by him. 

(d) No order for appointment (except that of menials, work- 

men and privates in the army), promotion or large 
payment could have effect without his written sanc- 
tion. 

(«) He kept in his own hands the threads of the revenue 
collection and expenditure in all parts of the empire 
and often in great detail, and the Emperor kept his 
finger on the pulse of State finance by means of the 
abstracts which the diwan bad to submit to hitn 
almost daily, and also by frequently asking him tc 
read the details out. 
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(/) Within certain limits he was given full discretion as to 
what matters he should report to the Emperor and 
take his <'rders on theroj and what matters not. 

(f) He was the embodiment of the Government on the 
administrative side and had to give formal leave 
to all high officers on their appoini;ment, 
charge them solemnly with their duties, and receive 
regular reports from them on tile state of their 
provinces. 

(A) The provincial diwanswere constantly and minutely 
controlled and guided by him from the imperial 
Court. Revenue was bis own special department, 
and these diwans and their underlings* stood in 
direct contact with him, 

(i) II is seal and signature were necessary for the Vctlldation 
of most papers (including copies of the Emperor’s 
writings or reports of bis verbal orders) and tli<i 
authentication of the true copies of nearly all official 
documents. 

§ 2. Jtiecords that had to reach the Diioans office. 

Funds (tahvih) the records of which must go to the office of 
the diwan : 

I. Those whose sidhd and awdrija^ alike arc sent to the 
diwan's office : 

The funds of — 

1. Servants (iihd^; or ^Z'^ea^=sale) 

2. A had is (gentlemen troopers) 

3. Rewards {ind^m) 

4. Cash inside the mahal (female apartments) 

5. The deer-park 

G. Recovery of aids or advances to officers (baz-ydft-i- 
musdHddt) 

7. Arrears {baqdyd) 


♦Sicf/id— The daily ledger or account book of the receipts and ’'iBbursememts 

spocifyiDg all Bums received, whether regular or miBoellaneous, and all items 

of diftbursemont, whether customary or incidental. 

Awdrija—An abstract account of receipts and diabursouents ; a rough note^book 
Wilson’s Glossary, 481 and 40.J 
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8* Pines 

9. Total expenditure {kharck-i-kul) 

]0% Cattle food {^hurdk-i'-dawah) 

1 *;. Menial servants {skdgtrd-pesha) 

13^ [Not read clearly.] 

13 . Substitute for jagir i^tizd-jdgir) 

J t. The Lady Begams 

15. House-rent {kirdyd) 

16. Nim^gosht pdo-goshi 

17. Tleady-money {mablaghi) 

18. Advances [mmdHdai) 

19. Nazar to the Emperor 

20. [Not read] 

21. Damage to crops (pdimald’Zatd^ai) 

^2. The servants {khadimav) of the mahal {l.c., harem) 

II. Those funds whose Bidhd is not sent, but only the dwdrija 
to the Diwan^s office : 

1 . The butler’s department [dhddrkhdnali) 

2. Articles in the Octagonal tower (of Agra fori) 

3 . Ashab’-i’mablaghi^ 

4. [Text illegible] 

5. Ewer-holder^s department {dftdbchi-khdnah) 

6. Blacksmlth^s department 

7. Cookes department, with four branches 

8. Bedding {basin khdnah) 

0. Betel-leaf department, — ( a) bctcMeaf and (5) ¥«fisel 
for the same 

10. Bhanda-khdnah 

11. '[Text illegible] 

12. China-ware department 
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J. ^harmihati ihdnai (?) t 
14 i liic^tker goods deparimest 
Ip. Ckapol {jh-tiamdz ihdnah) 

16. Baiicher’s department 

17. Ciariii-khdnah ? (spindles) 


18. Scents 


19. Palace buildings 

20. Fodder of oxen 

21. Fodder of camels [text reads iifferi\ 

22. Department for setting shells 

{khaiam handi khanah) 

23. Covers of trays of the food department 

24. Balance room {dandi-kkanai) 

25. Cauldron department, copper vessels 

26. Tray department 

2^. Gold embroidery department 

28. Saddle department 

29. [Text illegible] 

80. 8vkh-tajya* 

81. Trappings {rakhwAt) department with four bran- 

ches— (a) trappings Ufor leopards, (&) for ele- 
phants, (c) for haveli and {d) iorbdrish-kkdnak 
(monsoon house) 

82. Damps of the light department 
88. Skarhat kkdnak. 


84. Sandalwood-ware department. 


85. Plate and saucers, consisting of (a) goldware, (5) 
silverware, (c) damascened-ware, and (a) Aar- 
iafdqi. ' 


soTTatit aooompftBying a cargo of a «Tiporoargo 

Sk ^nekrlt word meaning ^ * cosy W * . f 2? 

m (<« lifcfcer) used bytbenoliic^ of Be»g4 latm 



36. [Text dottlAful, [eititer the 

fartment] 

37. Standard and arms department^ casli of the 

branohes of {a) standards, -{6) s words/ (e)^ t 
and (d) spears. 

38. Library 

}9, Gongs {gharidli ) 

40. Torches 

41. Earthen pots 

42. Fruits 

43 . Saddnand {j/anja or any other special intoxioantl 

44. Pictures 
451 Silverware 

46. Food of the [hunting] leopards. [Z. 13i — 14i]. 


§ f3. Individual diwans^ modet of transacting bu$inos%. 

We can get a clear idea of the High Diwan^s oiEce-work 
and method of transacting business from the recorded practice of 
gome of the famous diwans of the middle of the 17th century. 
(D. 101a — 102a.) Sadullah Kha’? (the famous wazir of Shah 
Jahan) used to proceed in the following way : — 

First he read the letters received and* replied to them. Then 
he selected the applications of the tanhka department which were 
fit to be accepted, and submitted them to the Emperor with 
reasons for their acceptance, after signing his name at the bottom. 
Next, the papers of the department of rent-free land grant 
were signed. Thereafter the abstract memos (famaskt) ^ the 
amines office were signed tby him. Finally ho gave a hearing to 
the plaintiffs. Before leaving office he used to listen to 
agents (of the princes, governors ^and other nobles) who pro^s^ 
their requests. 

The dtstribniiou-Usi of the eiauii {ue^ mcuntiiig guard 
round the palime on different nights by different nobles), was 
segued by him in the morning before all other work. 

He used )o draft the royal letters in private, but urgent (mos 
were compos^ d by him in his office room. 
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Jaiar Khan's office>Mooedure was the following : — First be 
araft^ the farmans and or^nt letters. Then he read the papers 
of the tanMa office, applications {arei) and orders (parwdnaht.) 
F^ext he imhrediately took into consideration any paper of the 
XhaUa department, or any tiaq^di or abstract-memo, etc., that any 
ooe submitted to him, disposed of it, and applied himself to other 
business. * 

Between the death of Sadullah Khan (7th April, 1656, O.S.) , 
p^nd the installation of Mir Jumla as his successor (July, 1656), 
Baja Raghunath was the acting diwan. He used to conduot 
the work of the Exchequer thus : — 

He reported to the Emperor the purport of the petitions 
received, in the same manner as the High Diwan, and then placed 
tne papers before His Majesty. After drafting the rojsal, letters 
{farmans) he submitted them to the Emperor, after whose ap- 
proval they were written out fair. On the attested copies {tas- 
diqdt) of the letters [risdlah) of the [provincial ?] diwan, — 
according to which the abstract memo was drawn up, — he used 
to write, ‘ Incorporate with the report of events {wdqia.)’ On 
the abstract-memos of the loaqia he wrote ‘Bring to His 
Majesty’s ears a second time {drz-i-mukarrar, for confirmation) 
and compare with original toaqia. ’ 

On the abstracts of maqia, — according to 'which the far mans 
were written,— he wrote ‘ Write an imperial farman [on the sub- 
ject.] * He pnt his signature on the sidha of jagirs and the daul* 
of cash tanma, on the settiejUents of accounts {muhdsibat), on the 
parwanahs of all offices, on the attested copies of the aima of the 
Crownland office, on the letters (arii) from the treasuries, on the 
permits {dastaki) for tanTcha in cash : and also affixed his seal to 
the last-mentioned papers. 

Fis seal was impressed on the rooms of "the Public Treasury 
and the bags of money [in them], on the abstracts of the reports 
{wdqia), on the acknowledgments {qahz) of the monthly salary 
of, the akadts harqandazes and menial servants, on the sheets ot 
.|ihe re|H>rts from the provinces which the news-letter-reader at the 
imperial Court after reading them to His Majesty u^d to send 
to the imperial Record Office, on the slips {mskka)\ of the pro- 
vinces sent by the [provincial] diwan or other officers. 


* ©Btimate of the amount of revenue .which a district or estate may 

be expected to yield ; valuation, (Wilson, 129.) 

t iirufbfta-^a copy; a speoimon ot draught of a writing etc. ( WilsoU; 381.) 
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On farmduB he wrote ^ Eater in the book ^ {^sabat numdii) 

§ 4. Duties of the Diwan of Croun lands. 

So muchrfor the High Diwan. The duties of the Diwan o| 
Crownlai>4s (ihalsa) were the following [D. b7 i; Z. 80 J] : — 

The posting of the subahdars, faujdars, amins, diwani oflBcers/ 
kroriB,* and daroghre of the provinces, — of the amins, mushrifs and 
tahvildars of mahals, — of the fotahdars, clerks of issue {hdr-amad- 
navisdn), daroghas, amins, mushrifs and khazanchis of [provincial] 
treasuries, — of the sazawals of papers, — the amins and kroris of 
arrears, — the collectors of the mutdhba (recovery of loans or ad- 
vances made by Government) and [the dues from] the zamin 
dars. 

On parwanahs the High Diwan should write ^ correct ^ (sad) 
and the Diwrn of Khalsa should write ^ seen ' (muldhiza shud). 

Among the duties of the Diwan of Khalsa were to answer the 
inquiries of the lower officials amdl) ; to issue letters-pateat 
(sanad) for services ; to issue orders (parwanahs) on the parganahs 
assigning the cash salary {tankha) of the Emperor's sons and 
grandsons, according to the daul prepared by the cash department 
[of the Treasury] ; — also parwanahs for the recovery of Govern- 
ment advances, for the payment of the fixed salaries of the ser- 
vants {dhal-i-khidmat)l the customary commission of the fotah- 
dars, and the collection fee of the kroris ; — parwanahs on com- 
plaints, — for the attachment [of prop arty or crops] for unpaid 
arrears, — for calling up money from the [subordinate] treasuries, — 
for cash assignment in payment of things ordered to be manufac- 
tured [for the State, fanndish'] and whatever is ordered on the 
provinces and troops, — for investigating any matter reported in the 
news letters; — to write letters by order [hksb-ul-hukm) on > any 
subject as desired by the Emperor ; — to issue permits (dsista ) 
addressed to the clerks (mutasaddi) of the treasuries about the 
fixed tankha which might be ordered to be paid out of the Public 
Treasury (\,e.. the Central Treasury ?), — permits addressed to the 
khazanchis about the tankha that may be ordered on [sub] trear* 
Buries and the troops, — passports for roads, passes for workmen. 

tho collector of areveune area yielding one Ictot of dam i.e., 2| lakh a 
of rnpeea. The office was iustitnted by Akbar, but the jurisdiction of a krori Morx 
lost all relation to the above amount of revenue. 

Ifttshri/— an examiner (of accounts), i.e., auditor ; an officer of tbe ireasury 
wbo atithentioates accounts and documents. (Wilson, S58.) 

Fotahd'ir^ cash keeper, a money changer, an officer in public establishmenfca 
lor weighing money ar x bullion, and examining and valuing corns. (Wilson, 160.) 

Sazawal-^ baiP x or agent appointed to compel payment or attendance ; an 
icjffioer specially appointed to take charge of and collect the revenue of an estate, from 
the management of which tbe owner or farmer has been removed, (Wilson, iTd.) 
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The Diwan of Khalsa was left free to report to the Emperor 
the summary of the despatches of the lower diwaui officers at his 
discretion, and to reply to those that required reply. The othe^* 
aespatohes were to be initialled by him without reporting to the 
Emperor. ^ 

Then we have lists of the papers which had to be read to the 
Emperor by this Diwan and of those that /had to be merely 
initialled % him without submission to hia master. Even in the 
easp of the former clasS; the Diwan could withhold unimportant 
papers if he thought fit. He had also to report to His Majesty 
the cash balances of the treasuries very (frequently and the doing 
^f the zamindars. 

All parwanahs for cash payment in the imperial ^ if ousel^ld 
department were issued by the Khan-i-saman, and the Diwan 
merely endorsed them. 

The Diwan of Khalsa had to endorse the security-bond 
{tamamjih^-zdmini) of the workmen and for the repayment of 
State loans {mutdhhct,) , and the indemnity-bonds [muehilJca) 
signed by certain officers binding themselves to carry out certain 
specified tasks on pain of fine. 

Reports from the fotahdars and khazanchis of the parganah 
and provinces stating the amounts they had recovered from the 
loans or advances made by government, [had {to be read by the 
Diwan of Khalsa.] 

The High Diwan should write ^ sanctioned^ (manzur zAud) 
and the Diwan of Khalsa ^ seen ^ on the badar^‘7iavm^ of the 

amlas in the Khalsa office. 

1 

The High Diwan should write ^ entrust to such and such 
a fund ^ (tahviUufalan numdid) on the audit-reports that are 
brought [to him] for signature by the muztauiiB^ viz., the mustau- 
fis of revenue [or of the amlaz, variant], the mustaufi of rdz-vd*mdl 
(s= trading stock or the original prices of articles), the mustaufi of 
treasuries, the mustaufis of arrears, the mustaufi of dmvdl [attached 
property of officers who died indebted to Government], and the 
mustaufi of He should also sign the attestation copy of 

the fixed salaries of workmen. 


* JI(iilar-navM{--irtitiog oB item! of aa aooouui which are objectionable or 
exoieSBiTe audit of an account (Wilson. .43.) 

Jftt«tei^---an examiner or auditor of accounts, the principal officer of the de- 
partment in which the acoounta of ex-ooUectors or farmers of the reTCBue were 
esamined. (Ihidi 358.) 
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The Hi|^h Diwan should sigu the sheets o£ the abstraoti 
(timn) * of imperial farmans and the Oiwan of Khalsa should 
eign the sheets of the abstract of Diwani^ faujdari and amini 
works (Midmdt)* 

The Btaia of aMam (imperial orders in writing) slhould do 
sent directly to the offices of the High Bakhshis and the 
Khan-i'saman. 

The duties Y Diwan of Khalsa inolude — investigating 
into the notes {nuskha) of the revenue department, — correction 
of iumar^^lama (record of total standard assessment) of the 
Crownlands, estimating [bar&wafdm) the expenditure oi the 
troops accompanying the Emperor. 

The facts about dismissed officers, compiled from the > office 
records should be initialled by the High Diwan. An attested 
copy of it should be sent to the officer concerned and the siaiok 
to the offi ses of the High Bakhshi, etc. 

The Diwan of Khalsa drew up the statement of the in-^ 
come and disbursement of the imperial camp and of all the 
subahs/ and kept the records of the tankha (allowance) of the 
Begams and lists of the mahaU (villages) of the Crownlands^ 
workmen and annual lists (?-statistical abstracts T) 

The High Diwan^s office kept copies of all sheets signed 
by the Emperor. 

Then we have a long list of he papers which the Diwan 
of Khalsa had to secure from different classes of officials, such 
as revenue officers, amins, krotis, collectors of sair mahals, clerks 
of the treasuries, as well as reports of fUndit-khanah, etc. 

§ 5. Duties of the Ditpan of^Tankha, 

The Ditoan-d-tan dealt with the following matters fz. 34i 
— i8 a; D. 89 S— 90 b] : 

(A) Requiring submission to the Emperor : 

Whatever appertained to the subjects of jagirs and cash 
tunkka. 

Facts relating to zamindars. 

Daul of the jagirs of subahd&rs. 

• • ZiwTi— the endorsement of a grant giying an ahstoaot of its oonte^s, 
irormerlr the words twin namsandt ‘let them write the abstract’ were inscnbeq 
on a aanad granting an assignment of revenne, which ' served as a^ont^ 
for the sabordi’ ate ofEioers to make ont the partioalare of the grant. [WussSi 
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Becords of airears. 

4y^4fija of the parganahs. 

Taujih ef jagirdars. 

Banks of the mansabdars* 

(B) Orders (parwdnahs) relating to the granting 

{iankka) of jagir, cash salary^ fixed salaries of 
workmen and the people of the iahvtlsy — on 
complaints and investigation ot the sheets of 
news-lettersj — orders for the attachment of jagirs 
[in the case of officers who] have been trans- 
ferred from a parganah, — orders for the recovery 
of advances made to mansabdars. 

(C) Sheets to be signed — the %iaha of jagirs,# th:> tgrant 

of aid {musd^daty) sheets of the demand for the 
restitution of advances, questions. 

(D) Permits (dastaks) for grant {tankha) of cash and 

grant of aid. 

(E) After the Emperor had signed the tumars of arrears 

and of oiaSieers entitled to pay {talbddr)^ the 
High Diwan should copy the Emperor's words 
(i. e., writing) on these papers, and sign them. 
Imperial orders in writing {ahkdm) should be 
sent immediately to the offices of the Bakhshi 
and others. - The Diwan should sign the 
audit-reports [or settlements of accounts] sub- 
mitted by the various mustaufis. 

The daul of cash payment should be signed by the 
Diwan|i-tan« On the sheets of ^ branding and 
verification of cavalary ' he should write ‘ sanc- 
tioned/ 

On the abstract-memos of the salaries of workmen 
he should write ^From such a date in such a year 
pay cashtankha/ 

6 a the memos of the mansabdars and others [he should 
write] ^Bring to the Emperor's notice a second 
time, for confirmation and truly compare [with 
the original.]' 

' 4 , 

(F) Aima and other things — farm&ns, memos, parwr> 
nahs for grant of help to liying 
Keep the news-letters of the pro inces e/bc,, in 
[jroar] office. 
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(G) The writing office — ^farmans in 1 as of the Bm- 
peror^s dictation^— -parwanahs ^by order^ (Aorf- 
uUhukm) . ’ 

§ 6, Duties of the High Steward. 

The Kham^i'^sdmdu or High Steward, as I have already 
pointed out, Was the second highest officer in the realm and 
stood immediately below the Diwan. He has been well des- 
cribed as "really the diwau of expenditure [Manual, 16.] 

He is thus instructed about his work, (Manual, 15 — 1^) 

^^ake over the cash balance and collected articles in the 
Household Department, which are kept under the seals of - 
late Kh^i-l-saman at the time of his vacating his office add the 
seals of the mushrif and tahvildar; satisfy yourself that the 
stock agrees with the records, or else call upon them to make 
the deficit^ good. 

"Keep with yourself one set of the records of expendi- 
ture per annum arranged under the heads of the different 
Jcarkhanahs (i.e., stores and State factories) . Find out how many 
khilats (robes) are there in the khilatfchanah and so on in 
every karkhana. If the requisite stores are wanting, write out 
a statement of the expenditure {saranjdm) necessary for supply- 
ing the want, apply to the proper authority, take from him 
a tankha on the diwan for the saranjam and make the things. 

"In order that the Khan-i-saman may be in a position to 
supply all articles that may be required, it is his business to buy 
them with Government money or on credit from traders, and 
keep them ready and deliver them to Government at need 
at the market price. If he is a rich man himself, he ought 
to buy and stock the things, so that he may not have to beg of 
others at the time of need, but isme them after valuation at 
the market rate. Thus his master will have no occasion to bo 
displeased at delay in supplying. If the Khan-i-saman gkp- 
plies his own things at the market rate, most probably Govern- 
ment will make a saving by the transaction; but the clerks of 
the Government will allege that he is selling things to State 
ait profit ; therefore be ought to ask the Emperor beforehand 
to ^vance him money to buy everything and stock it for supply 
whdn needed. 

• ^ Old and secondhand stores should bel sold to the army, 
after taking ^rmission [of the Emperor] and learning their 
current pric/j from a sisjm [broker or a|^aiser*] Keep tiie 
prioe-Ust| 0 'gned by the mniim, with yourselr [for your dsfoiioe.] 
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Buj beautiful things which are Kkely to prove agreeable 
[to the £!mper;>r] aud keep them [for presentation on suitable 
oeoasions.] On the t'. /o and other festive occasions; keep the' 
^bes [of honour] and other customary oflScial gifts ready [for 
issue] a month or two before the dates; so that you may not Imve 
to plead inability to supply when they are needed, 

Treat well and attach to yoursdf by they ties of gratitud e 
artisans like goldsmiths; enamellerS; die-carvers^Cfor coins]; net- 
Weavers; plain- workers on metal [sddak har^ a class' bf goldsmiths], 
etc., elc. 

The duties of of a Ehan-i-saman are thus enumerated in the 
ZuiHr;* — . 

(1) Attestation [of the salary-bills] of the workmen and 
menials from the monthly; yearly and daily rolls 
[of attendance] of those newly appointed as well 
as increment [in the salary] of the old ones* 

(a) First appointment; dismissal and posting of davoghat, 
aminSf muihrifs^ and fakvildars [of the various* 
k^fkhanahs,'] 

{Z) Laying down rules for the work of the karkhanahs 
and treasuries [of the Household department.] 

(4) [Writing] slips for hire and wages of labour, 

(5) Replying to the" prayers of the managers of the 

iarkhanaks* 

{&) Issuing permits for reward and (?) for taking 
possession of houses, [Doubtful.] 

. (7) Inspection of the half«-meat and quarter-meat 
[dishes.] 

(8) Taking bonds for money security from the menials 
* and managers [of kdrkkanaks,'} 

(9) Considering applications from the workshops and 

stores, 

(10) Taking care of the naiiar; charity-fund; and presents. 

(11) Fixing the daily rations of cattle. 

(12) Permits for the loan of articles from the karkkanaks, 

(1>8) Permits for the distribution of food (increase or 
decrease) and the letters of order {^dkkdm)^^ 
except the letters of the feinale apartments. 
These were to be signed first by the an-i-saman 
ind then by the BdgMklat. 
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([14) Reply to the final presentation olT soeonnti^ 
[mu\dt!ibd€^ oonoeming the reeoTfiry c/t State' 
Frances ^ 

(Ife) Esoheat of property. If the order is to r^tore [io 
the officer under audit] , Chen send a copy of the' 
order to the office [of the Diwan?], so that his' 
f%ukha may be paid according to it. 

(16) ordered {faradish) by the Emperor from' 

the provinces. ^ 

(17) Taking the income from the gardens and the rent 

from the shops and residential honses i [belonging 
to the State.] ^ 

(18) Long sheets of letters from the iiriianais. 

(L9) The daily accounts and au?ar^'ad of the subahsas well 
as the awarijah of the imperial camp are to be 
sealed without change. 

(20) Initial the petitions from the officers asking for 

advances and the granting of residences to alight 
in, etc. 

(21) Attestation of the attendance of the daroghas, amins, 

mushrifs and tahvildars of karkhanaht, 

(22) Appraising the differc.jt articles oipethkath (tribute, 

and present) and dmudl (escheated personal pro- 
perty of dead mansabdars). 

(23) Attestation of the cash reward which appertains to 

the commander of the squadron {Sdhib~i‘‘ri»dlah) 1 

) 

(24) Distribution of porters among the different kirkkd- 

nahs. ' 

(25) Arrangements for the marriages of the princes. > 

(26) The tmmars (registers) of the cash realization of the 

amottnts due on audit [mukdsikdt^, should be sent 
by the auditors to the office of the Khan-i-saman 
and a copy of them should be given to the office 
of the Bayut&t. 

(27) Plans of lodgings and buildings [intended to be 

constructed for the State ?] 

[Z. 20a— 214 ; D. 83a— 84a.3 
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§7. SutieB of the Bayufai. 

Thp name i$ derived from the Arabic word 

Mt, meaning ' house \ In Mughal India it was the title of an 
officer who registered the property of deceased persons, in order to 
secure the payment of the dues of the State as well as to safe* 
guard the property fot the heirs of the deceased. In add*tion, ho 
was in some respects an understudy of the Khand- aman, as the 
following list of his duties [Z. 216 ; D, 84o] ^Ishow : — 

(]} To allot money to the varions fundi or cash balances 
out of the general treasury of expenditure and 
karkhanahs. 

(2) To escheat the property of deceased nobles in co * 
operation with the Khan-i-saman. r * • 

(8) To make provision|(iaf(!t»;^fa; for the karkhanahs. 

(4) [To fix] the prices of articLs. 

(6) Estimating the [necessary] treasury of the kar- 
khanahs. Send the estimate of the monthly 
expenditure to the Diwan^s office. 

(6) Daily accounts of the karkhanahs accompanying the 

Emperor during his marches. 

(7) Holding receipts (qaduz) in tru'^t. 

(8J The Bayutat should write the date on the descrip- 
tive rolls (chhra) of the menials. 

(9) On the report of branding of cattle, he should write 

Brought to the branding. 

(10) [Rejection or sale of] old articles in tbe karkhanahs . 

according to the suggestions received from each 
of the latter. 

(11) Fixing residences for the cattle. 

(12) Sifiha of tankhi from the expenditure treasury. 

The advance to the menials barqandazes and 
cattle should be made by the bayutat himself. 

[13} The slips [ehithi] granting artioles wa dindi] 
should be kept in tbe oihoe of the bayutat. 

(14) The rooms of the karkhanahs should be ssaled whh 

the bayutat^s seal* 

(15) OraLt [to] petty officials for food store [eMita.] 
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(1 6) Assessment of tlie prices of the things in the * sale ' 

departinent^ aim [keeping] the ca^ onder the 
seal of the bay atat. 

(17) ORie Inquisitions of the karkhanahs to be eigned first 

by the bayutat and then by the Khand-saman. 

"(18) The sidAa of the expenditure and the summary 
ff-ant {fardaan tanked) for food to the cattle 
^Oold go to the bayntaVs office, and thereafter 
signed by the Khan-i-saman. 



LECTURE IV. 

Provincial Admioistration. 

, $ 1. Of^eial ditlike of village life and indiferenee to villager 

interedi^ 

Tbe admimstrative agency in the provinces of the iifughal 
^Empire was an exact nainiature of that of the Centr^Government. 
There were the governor (ofl5cially styled the nminMgxi popularly 
called iht Bubahddr)i&^ the hakhaki^ i\xQ qazi, ihQ sadr^ 

and the censor ; bat no Khan^i-mman and no bayutat. These pro- 
vincial bakhehis were really officers attached to the contingents that 
accompanied the different subahdars rather than officers of the, 
subahp as geographical units. The practical effect^ hoipver^ waa 
the same. ^ 

The administration was concentrated in the provincial capital. 
It was city-government, not in the G reek sense of the term, but 
rather as a government living and working in cities and mainly 
concerning itself with the inhabitants of the cities and their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. The Mughals — after due allowance 
has been made for their love of hunting and laying out pleasure 
gardens and their frequent marches^—* were essentially an urban 
people in India, and so were their courtiers, officials^ and generally 
speaking the upper and middle classes of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion here. The villages were neglected and despised, and village- 
hfe was dreaded by them as a punishment. No doubt, the villager 
were the places from which tneir food and inoome came ; but that 
was their only connection with them. Life in a village was as 
intolerable to them as residence on ^ the Getie and Sarmatian shores^ 
Uway from ^the seat of empire and of the gods ^ was to a cultured 
^tof imperial Borne. This feeling comes out very clearly in a 
rersiad couplet : 

Zd&hdum sun^shahar wa sar su^i^dek 

Duf^^dn Zdgh az^ 9ar4~u leh.^ 

The tail of a crow was tamed towards the city and its head towardls 
the village ; 

Surelyi the tidl here was better than the head ! ^better*, he., 

nobler or happier. 

The provincial Government kept touch with the villages by 
lU^ns of (1) the faujdars posted to the subdivisions, who almort 
always U^ed in the lesser towns, (2) the lower officials of the 

,, , ^ , I 

83 of the textai sabUi edby me.. 
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weverme department, who did the actual collection from the pea- 
santry, (3) the visits of the zamiadars to the subahdar’s^ourt, and 
(t) the tours of the subahdar. The contact, however, was not 
very intimate, and the villagers, as I hav > remarked in the first 
lecture, were left pretty much to their own devices, uninfluenced by 
and inditferent to the Government at the chief town of tke pro- 
vince, so long as they paid the land-tax and did not disturb the 
pcaeo. 

§ 2. The Subahdar and his duties. 

The term Subahdar comes from the Arabic word sub ueaning^ 
direction or point of the compass. In very early times the provin- 
ces into which every large kingdom was necessarily divided, weT*« 
named ir accordance with their bearings towards the CApital, — 
such as the viceroyalty of the north, of the south, of the ^t and of 
the west, — in whichever of these directions there was enough terri- 
tory to compose a separate provinco. Similarly, the provincial 
governors of the Bahmani Empire were styled tarf-ddrs from the 
word /ur/ meaning direction. 

With the country covered by an immense number of small 
geographical units, each occupied by a different tribe, and the 
tribes often migrating from place to place, it was at first impossible 
to give any single historical or tribal name to a province, which 
was the aggregate of several such tribal settlements and socially 
unconnected districts. It was more convenient to designate the 
viceroyalties as the northern, the F,uthern, etc. Hence, the origin 
of tlie terms subahdar and tarfdar. 

The subahdar was officially called the ndzim or regulator of the 
province. His essential duties were to maintain order, to help the 
smooth and successful collection of revenue and to execute the 
royal decrees and regulations sent to him. 

When a newly-appointed subahdar went to the High !Diwan 
to take his leave before setting out for his province, the I>iwan 
was to deliver the following charge to him : 

^‘Experienced men have written concerning a subahdaris 
work that he ought to keep all classes of men pleased by good 
behaviour, and to see that the strong may not oppress the weak. 
He should keep all oppressors down, etc. 

A su^ahdar^s. recommendations about tiie mansabdara 
under him are naturally valued and given effect to by his sove- 
reign, and t herefore the subahdar should take care to recommei^ 
otAj worthy affijials far promotion. He should punish tehc^ll^n 
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Miniiidufl asd all lawless men, and every month send iiot des- 
jwtchei to Court by dai ekauki reporting the oocnrrenoes. of the 
j^inbnce. 

E^opild never release mbbers by taking anything from 
Ibeniy becatise this practice amounts to ^ sowing the seed of oppres- 
sion V other rich mei, knowing that they can secure impunity 
by giving bribes, will practise very great tyranny, so that it will, 
in the end, be very difficult for you to control thVm/'' [Manual, 
1M2.] ' 

A new viceroy is instructed about bis work thus [Manual, 

" When you are appointed, you should engage a good diwan, — 
a trustivorthy and experinced man who has alre^y doiyj fwork in 
Ihe service of some high grandee, — and a munshi (secretary) with* 
similar ability and experience. You should secure a trustworthy 
mediator or friend {wamlah) at Court to report promptly to the 
Emperor and take bis orders on any affair of the province on which 
you may write to His Majesty. To this mediator you will have to 
give presents, for eueh is the usage of our times. When people 
visit the tombs of dead saints, they offer flowers' and sweetmeats 
for gaining their favours. How much more are presents neces- 
sary for gaining the favour of living men !! 

Learn from the well-informed men of the province how 
many of the zamindars require the display of force and the general 
character of the peasants, an ! get an estimate as to the number 
of Behbandi troops [t>., irregulars employed to assist in revenue 
collection, etc., somewhat like the armed police], necessary for 
doing the work of control aud administration {rabt and zabL) 
If you find your retainers {tabindn) and Behbandi insufficient 
and in oj}her matters also require the Emperor’s sanction and 
help, then make a petition and submit it through your mediator 
ai Cotiit. If the Emperor grants the force that you consider 
neoessary for the eflScient management of the subah, well and good. 
Otherwise, if you think that you can govern the subah at your 
own expense and recover your cost during your tenure of office 
{from your salary and allowances] after getting the province 
under control, xhen do it. If not, decline the post, for what can 
a single trooper do ? (e. e., you are only one man, if your master 
will not give you an adequate force.) 

When you start from the imperial capital to go to you? 
province afiter your appointment, enlist one-fonrth of the number 
of (armed followers) sanctioned for you by Government ; 

w.good soldiers, .men of good families and experinced 
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in way. Half-way to your ‘ sab^h enlist one-fourth more, of the 
same class as before. Take with yourself able and mtperienc^ 
candidates fcr [cIvU] offices, telling them that their seryioe wo^d 
begin from the day of your arrival at the frontier of your province. 
Keep half of these [prospective officers] with yourself, and send 
the Other half of the iabindn already enlisted and present with 
yon, to the province to arrive there before you, telling them to 
assemble the well-informed local men and learn from them the 
character of every zamindar and jamadar of the place, and report 
to you their mutual relations and their conduct towards "^lormer 
subahdars as regards the payment of revenue, and how much a 
particular zamindar used to pay over and above the rcvenne. 
When yon are still a quarter of the way from your provino, send 
off expert troopers with your 5 calling upon the zamin- 

dars to wait on you at an appointed place immediately after your 
arrival.* j 

When you reach the frontier of your subah, enlist the 
candidates for office from that date, and treat them well, because 
their first impressions will determine their future opinion of you 
as a master. 

Chastise the refractory zamindars and the leaders of laws^ 
less men, so that others of the same class may take warning from 
it and pay revenue [without trouble ] 

Then enter the fort.t Dism’ :s the troops that you find 
unnecessary after making a survey of the situation. [Remember 
that] it is difficult to pay the arrears of the salaries of subordi- 
nates. Tell the diwau to spend according to the income of the 
province. 

Encourage the ryots to extend the cultivation and ca’ny on 
agriculture with all their heart. Do not sarew everything or>t of 
them. Bemember that the ryots are permanent (e. th^ only 
permanent source of income to the Stale.) Conciliate the Z4nii|i- 
dars with presents \ it is cheaper to keep them in hand thus than 
to repress them with troops ! 

Do not lay your hands on the villages of the Crownland 
(Malsa maials), as in that case you will provoke a quarrel with 
the diwan of Khalsa, who will complain to the Emperor and you 
will be called upon to explain your conduct. 

* E.g., of thesabalito of Oriesa,. as desotiOod by me from bU 

lettorsi in my Bwdkg in Mughal India, 206—214. 

t Tlie fort ir tbe obiof town of the provinoe wos the anhahdir's offieiftl reol^ 
doBoe and oonr v. He entered it for the first time with much oeremooyi <m aa 
anspioions day ^ud hour ohoeen by hi* astrologers, for wbioh the 
f abahdu hid 0 ten to wait for ireeb in a garden ooteide the oity ! 
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" ^^Cherist the Sl»ikhBaiid qazis. As for the Aam%le^ who*. 
4o not go to any one^s house [to beg alms], inquire hpw they 
toe faring) and support them with cash and kind. Give alms to* 
fapr$ and [ordinary] beggars. See that the strong may not 
oppress the weak.*^ 

Another of his duties was to collect the due tribute from 
▼assal princes close to his jurisdiction and to afrange for its safe 
convoy to the imperial Court. {Studies in Mughal India, 215.) 

§3. Duties of the provincial diwan. 

The provincial Diwan was the second oflScer in the locality^ 
tod, I have pointed out in my first lecture, he was the rival 
of the subahdar. The two had to keep a strict and jealous watch 
oh each other, thus continuing the earliest administrative policy 
and traditions of the Arabs when they went forth after the 
jProphet^s death, conquering the world and establishing their new 
government in the annexed lands. 

. The provincial diwan was selected by the imperial Diwan 
and acted directly under his orders and in constant correspondence 
wil^h him. At the time of giving leave to a new diwan, the 
High Diwan was to urge him to increase the cultivation and to 
select honest men only for the post of amin. He was to report 
to the High Diwan twice every month the occurrences of the 
subah with a statement of thev ^ash balance with him. The diwan 
was specially urged to appoint as collectors [kroris and tahsildars) 
practical men who were likely to induce the ryots to pay the 
Government due of their own accord, without the necessity of 
resorting to harshness or chastisement. [Manual, 12 — 13.] 

The sanad or letter of appointment of a provincial diwan 
charges him with his duties in the following words : — 

** Cause the extension of cultivation and habitation in the 
viltages. Watch over the imperial treasury, that nobody may 
draw toy money without due warrant. When due money is 
paid into the treasury from the chests of the fotahdars and other 
lources, give receipts {gahz-uUwasuT) to their agents. See that no 
official amil) exacts any forbidden cess [alwah) 

At the end of every agricultural season ascertain from the 
original rough papers [i.e., first notes] the extortions and pecula- 
tiocaofthe amils, and recover for the imperial treasury whatever 
may be dae from them on this account. Beport bad or disbonest 
amiU Government [t.e., to the High Diwan} W that Tiettcr 
toen may be appointed to replace them. 
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I£ anj amil has let arrears [of revenue] accumulate for 
many years, you should collect the due amount from the villager 
n question by easy instalments at the rate of 5 per cent* every 
season. 

The taqavi loan given last year by Government efaotxld he 
realized, in the first season of tne present year. If they fail to 
pay, or delay payment, Government will compel the diwan and 
the amin to nkkt the amount good. 

Send the papers of your department to the imperial record 
office according to the regulations.^^^ 

§ 4. The faujdar and his functions. 

In the maintenance of peace and the discharge of executive 
lunctioDs in general, the subahdar^s assistants were the Fatjjdaes. 
These officers were placed in charge of suitable subdivisions of the 
province, provided that they were sufficiently civilized or important 
on account of the presence of zamindars or large sources of State 
revenue in them and also if they contained towns. Thus, among 
the faujdaris of the subah of Bihar were (1) Palamau, (2) 
Parbbanga or Tirhut, and (3) Hajipur. As for Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur, I have found no precise mention of them as seats of 
faujdars in the 17th century Persian records. In Bengal, Hnghli, 
Jessore, Gauhati, Sylhet, Medinipur, and probably also Ghoraghat 
were among the faujdari divisions. 

When a new faujdar was ..ppointed he was given the 
following advice as to his policy and conduct : — 

A faujdar should be brave and polite in dealing with his 
soldiers. He should enlist in his contingent of armed retainers 
only men of known bravery and good family. 

As soon as you reach the place of your service, find out the 
people who knew the past administration of the locality, viz,, the 
qanungoes and others, win their hearts, and learn from them 
which of the troops quartered iu your subdivision are incline to 
take advantage of their commander^s weakness or the difficulties 
of the administration and which of them are in secret league with 
the lawless zamindars. 

Learn whether the local zamindars paid the revenue 
regularly or displayed a defiant spirit in your predecessor’s time. 
In the OaSe of zamindars who are not naturally disposed to be 

submissive, first tr^t them well ; and if they do not r^pond hf 

^ , .. — _■■■*.. — — , 

* Soms of theso ;resalstioQS are giTen m AcrsMcib'e farmas 
wbioh I have KAMlatoS into BxigUsh ia my SMm m Mughal India, 196^X97. 
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obedknofi, thra 'chastiee them. 'When your own troopv 
•m Ineufficieut to cmrii such a reijactory zamindar, set hi's 
^jltoies np against him, make a grant of this zamindar's lands to 
liis rival, and %nd yonr own troops to co-operate with those of 
theaiTalin ordwto cmsh the rebel more easily. 

Arrange with a trusty clerk of the imperial Conrt to receive 
iettWB from yon, and, on the basis of the information thus 
supplied, to report on your affairs to the Court [evidently to the 
High Oiwan.] 

Conciliate the local tcaq^ai^navit, tatoanihnigar and harkarah 
i.e., the ofBcial news-reporters and spies), in order that they may 
always write their reports of occurrences in a manner leading to- 
your advancement. r ^ 

*' Keep up your practice in the exercise of all weapons of war; 
in hunting [mimic war], and in riding horses, so as to keep 
yourself in a fit condition and to be able to take the field promptly 
[when called upon to march to a scene of disturbance.] Bo’ 
justice to the oppressed.’’ [Manual, 82-34.] 

The faujdax’s duties are fully enumerated in the following 
Bsnad or letter-patent appointing him to his office : — 

** Dtstroy the forts of lawless men and rebel chiefs as the 
[best] means of punishing them. Guard the roads, to protect the 
nyenue-payers. Assist and give [armed] support to the agents 
(gumasiiais) of the jagirdars [>n the case of military fiefs] and the 
krorii [in the case of Crownlaads], at the time of collecting the 
revenue. 

" Forbid the blacksmiths to manufacture matchlocks. Urge 
the tkanaidart [men in command of the outposts or smaller areas 
within *a fanjdari], whom you appoint nnder yourself, to take 
complete possession of their charges, to abstain from dispossesang 
peojde from their rightful property and from levying any forbid- 
den cess (aJwoi). 

“ So long as the agent of the jagirdar or the amil of the 
Crownlands does not give you a written requisition for mihtary 
aid, do not attack any village in your jurisdiction. ' After you 
hait^.r^ived such a -requisition [or rather complaint ‘against a 
d^Mohan^ and re&actory village], contrive to influence some o£ 
tiie leadi^ men of the village who are the souroes of the trouble 
and try to reform them, so that they may repent of their violence, 
and lawtesB Iconduot and incline to the payment of revenue and 
the' -peaecfnl^innsuit of agriculture. In case th^ refqrm thenn* 
ftlvesj'talw o£ agreement [to such a oouiee] from the- 
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Mail. If ihejr lefuse to reform, then chastise the evil men of the 
village [i.e., the ringleaders], but do not molest the [ordinary] 
peasants. Guard the roads, cut the jiiugles, demolish tne 
[illegal] forts, etc/' 

In shoii;, the faujdar, as his name means, was only the 
oommander of a military force stationed in the country to puft 
down smaller rebellions, disperse or arrest robber*gangs, take 
oognizance of all violent crimes, and make demonstrations of force 
to overawe opposition to the revenue authorities or the criminal 
judge or the censor, [His functions are briefly described in -iin, 
ii. 40--41.] 

§ 5, The kotwal and hie duties. 

In ccarection with the public peace, we may most conveni- 
ently discuss the kotwal and his functions here. He was 
essentially m urban oflBcer, being the chief of the city police. 

The ideal Kotwal is described as a man who follows the 
regulations in his outward actions and fears God inwardly. He 
should attend when the sovereign or provincial viceroy holds a 
court of justice or grants public audience. On taldng over 
charge, he should satisfy himself by a personal inspection that the 
horse and foot attached to his post are really up to the fixed strength 
and have their proper equipment, arms and stores, and that the 
appurtenances of his oflSce, — such as long rods, chains and 
quivers (? janldna ), — are really of the number entered in the 
'oflicial list. He should check the number of the persons in the 
prison and ascertain [their] explanation [kaifiat) of the charges 
•against them. Then he should report to his official superior the 
cases of those prisoners whom he considers innocent and secure 
their liberation. In the case of the guilty persons who could pay, 
he should take orders for exacting suitable fines from them and 
then releasing them. In the case of penniless prisoners, the 
kotwal should report and take action as commanded* A statement 
of the oases of those deserving to be kept in prison should be 
sent to the officers of Canon Law, and the orders passed by the 
latter over their signatures should be carried out % the kotwal* 
In the case of those deserving death, the kotwal should, through 
proper officers, freely state their cases to the judge (in writing) on 
the day of trial, receive the qazi's signed sentence of death, and 
execute the sentonce. 

^ Summoning the watchmen and sweepers, ho should tako 
bonds from them that they should daily report to him the 
occurrences of every mahalla (ward of the mty) without 
suppression or exaggeration. He should enlist a footed 
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bom each ward luid post him there as a to report all 
mWy 60 that he may compare the reports from these two souroes 
aad thus know the tr^th and do the needful in the case. 

Do justice that the people may liken you to a (jazi in the 
power of arriving at the truth of a case. On the puLlic streets of 
the cities^ poet careful men to act as watchmen from sunset to 
9 p.m. and 9 p.m. to dawn, to scrutinize the way-farers and arrest 
those whom they consider to be thieves and evi-doers, and bring 
them to you. 

At places of sale and purchase, at places of entertainment 
[sldfli) where spectators assemble, keep watchmen to seize the 
pickpockets and the snatchers-up of things and bring them to you 
for punishment. 

Summoning the ^professional women/ dancing-girls, liquor- 
sellers and vendors of intoxicants, take bonds from them that ‘if 
they do any forbidden act they would pay so much as fine. Pine 
them if they break the bond. At midnight take horse with your 
followers and patrol round the city and in the streets also. In the 
lanes where you had previously sent your spies and they have found 
dens of thieves, you should go in time and nip their mischievous 
designs in the bud. 

Watch and guard the prisoners very carefully lest any of 
them should escape.^^ (Manual, 65 — 69.) 

The kotwal’s functions are also minutely enumerated in the 
Mn-i*Jibari (ii. 41 — 46.). But most of Akbar^s regulations 
which this officer is there directed to enforce were withdrawn after 
the Emperor^s death ; and the entire passage in the Ain also 
seems to me to point out only the ideal for a kotwal and not to 
represent the acual state of things. Only a perfect man can 
satisfy what is demanded of the kotwal here. I, therefore, da 
not attach any value to this source. 

.Manucci (ii. 420—421) gives a more valuable account of 
the kotwaDs work from actual observation. It is his business 
to stop the distillation of spirits. He has to see that there were 
no public women in the town, nor anything else forbidden by the 
Iring [Aurangzib.] He obtains information about all that goee 
in, so as to be able to send in his report [to the ruler.] For this 
purpose there are throughout the Mughal Enapire certain persons 
known as haldl-kho^ house scavengers.) These men -^re 
under oblipation to go twice a day to clean out eveir house, and 

theytelltne kotwal all that goes on .He also nasthe duty 

pf arreting thieves and criminals* He is subordinate to the qazij 
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liTid rdoeiT^ orders frotxi him.».Uador his orders thoro'is ^ ooBsidotr 
able body of cavalry and a great number of foot soldiered for in 
overy wani there is a horseman and SO to 30 . foot-soldiers* who, in 
a sort of way, go the rounds/^ In a sanad o£ appjomtmenfc 
the Kotwri is urged to see that there may be no theft in his ciii^ 
and that the people of the place may eqjoy secarity and ply th^r 
trade peacefully. He is to carry oat the qazl^s written orders and 
not to act at his ^wn discretion in keeping men accused of pecula- 
tion in prison or in releasing them. If there is a ferrjr at the cityt 
he should take care not to collect any toll on the femes (as they 
were abolished by th^ Emperor), to prevent the boatmer^ froni 
charging more than the proper hire, and to stop lawless men and 
oppressors from crossing the ferries. 

Theie was a platform [ehabutra) in front of the KotWal^s 
office and bordering the public road, where malefactors were often 
exhibited, 

§ 6 . NewS'feporterB. 

The agency by which the Central Government learnt the news 
of the country consisted of (1) the waqai-navis, (2) the mwanih^ 
nigar, (3) the kJiufia-navift , — all three of whom sent written 
reports, — and (4<) the harkarahy literally meaning a courier, but 
really a spy, who brought oral news, though we have a few 
mentions of letters having been received from the last-named. 

The terms waqai^navis {sometimes written as loaqai'-nigar also) 
and sawdnih-niga^' mean the same thing, viz., a writer or surveyor 
of occurrences. The only difference that I can suggest between 
them is that the toaqat-navis was the more regular and public 
reporter of the two, while the sawanih'-nigar was of the nature of 
a special commissioner or reporter on important cases only. But 
this explanation does not agree well with the Persian MO. that 
I have named the Manual of O dicers^ Duties. This much, how- 
ever, is known that there was a etv^g'i^^-waru-attached to every field- 
army, province and large town, ana a izmmih^nigdr at special pl^EWjes 
and times only. The latter was most probably a spy and check 
on the former I 

The ionqai-navis attended when the provincial viceroy held 
public court, and he recorded the occurrences then and there. The 
contents of the news-letter drafted by this reporter were communi- 
cated to the subahadar or, in the case of a field-army, to the general 
ki command, before being despatched to the Emperor. Whether 
the sawanih^nigar did the same thing, we do not know. 

In the Manual, the waqai-ndvi$ is charged to send his* reports 
of occurrences once every week, and the mwanihnigar eight times 
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!ist a ^nth. The language implies that the latter officer reported 
on 1^6 whole subah, wUle the former reported about a particular 
locality only ; but thir*view is not tenable. 

In the case of many of the provinces and all the minor armies^ 
the posts of hakhsit anJ mqn-navis were oombined in the same 
person. 

The ihufia^mvis or ^ secret writer ^ was rfmost confidential 
a^ent. He reported secretly on events without any communica- 
tion with the local authorities, who often did not even know his 
name. All people were in mortal dread of these secret intelli- 
gencers » aul their office is, I understand, still maintained in some 
' of our feudatory States.* 

The news-letters (and in the case of the harkarabs the oral 
Communications) were sent to an officer of the Court named the 
Darogha of DqJc Chauki^ i.e., Superintendent of Posts f nd Intelli- 
gence, who handed them unopened to the wazir for submission to 
the Emperor. These four classes of public intelligencers acted 
Tinder the orders of this Darogha who was their official superior 
and protector. Sometimes an irate governor would publicly 
insult or beat the local news-writer for a report against himself, 
and then the Darogha would take up the cause of his subordinate 
and get the offending governor punished. The head of the 
Intelligence Department enjoyed great influence and trust in the 
jeign of Aurangzib, who used to regard the spies as his eyes and 
oars. Amusing examples of ii are given in Hamiduddin*s Ahham- 
f-A€amgiri^ translated into English by me as Jnecdotee of 
Aurangzib. (See §§ 61, 62, 64 and 65.) 

A newly-appointed waqai-navis is given the following shrewd 
advice in the Manual, pages 49 — 58 : — 

f 

Report the truth, lest the Emperor should learn the facts 
from another source and punish you ! Y^our work is delicate : both 
4v3ies have to be served. Deep sagacity and consideration should 
be employed so that ‘ both the Shaikh and the Book may remain 
in their proper places ! ' In the wards of most of the high officers, 
forbidden things are done. If you report them truly, the officers 
will be disgraced. If you do not, you yourself will be undone. 
'Therefore, you should tell the lord of the ward, ^ In your Ward 
forbidden things are taking place ; stop them.^ If he gives a rude 
'reply, vyou should threaten the Kotwal of the ward by pointing out 
the mMeed. 1 he lord of the ward will then know of it. Although 
the evil has not yet been removed from tiie ward, yet, if any one 

^ Hhe secret inlellignsoer ia now called par^awala, whi^li title muat not be 
le^toiiaded vitb the debcibed in p. hh , 
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repo»t« the matter to the EtDperor» you can easily defend yourself 
by saying that you have infermed the maftet of the ward and 
insinioted the KotwaL 

“ In every matter write the truth j but avoid oflendiBg tha 
nobles. W rite after carefully verifying your statements. 

“ Waqai should be sent once a week, tawanih twice, and the 
£khhdr of harkcrahs once[ ? a month] and the despatches in 
cylinders {nalo) from the nazim and the iiwan twice every 
month, in addition to urgent matters (which were to be reported 
immediately )’' 
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LScmmE V. 

I'axation of Land* 

§ 1. CktOfiic antagovAsm the Iniian peasant to the fe^mue 

tollector. 

A careful student of Indian history is very much struck by 
the cfarOnio antagonism between the rent^payer and the rent- 
r^eiVer from very ancient times* European travellers in India have 
noticed how the ryot was averse to pay even his legitimate rent and 
that force had to be employed to get from him the dues of the State 
\Btoriu do Mogor^ ii. 450.] On the other hand, in Sanskrit litera- 
ture as well as Persian Court-annals we read how life king^s 
man^^ — i.e., revenue officials and underlings,— preyed on the 
peasantry, and in both ages the sovereign is called up^n to save 
the ryots from such blood-suckers. 

The Indian peasants^ habitual reluctance to pay revenue was 
partly due to the fact that he derived little benefit from the Go- 
vernment in return for the revenue ; but it was mainly because of 
the uncertainty of that Government. I have explained already 
how the State in Mughal India performed no socialistic duties, 
but simply undertook to defend the country from invaders and 
rebels. Even this work of national defence was badly done at 
times, while the policing of the villages against thieves and robbers 
was done by a village agency which was not remunerated out of 
the revenue. Thus, the ryot received nothing visible in return for 
which Government might fairly demand from him a share of the 
fruits of his labour. 

Secondly, changes of dynasty were so frequent, wars of succes- 
sion ’Within the same dynasty so much the rule rather than the 
exception, and the invasion of neighbouring countries (in Sanskrit 
dignjag, in Persian mulk-giri^ was so universally regarded as a 
. Hindu Rajahs and Muslim Sultans alike, that the peasant 

la India seldom knew for certain to whom to pay the revenue, even 
when he was willing to pay it. He naturally wanted to avoid 
laving to pay the same money twice over. It was (he felt) wiser 
to wait for some months or years, even at the risk of some beating 
in the meantime, and see which side became firmly planted on the 
tiirone and then pay the revenue to it. But the arrears of revenue 
Wlddi tibius aecmnulated could never be paid in ftdl after such long 
4 ^ 7 b, because much of the {leasanVs stock was eaten up by him 
of it plundered during the unsettled slate of the country. 

Many centuries of political insecurity ^d revolutdn bate left 
^ iho mind of the Indian peasant even of the 20th oaututy, a 
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ihibooQscious but ingrained belief that wars ef sucoessioir are q^te 
in the nature of things and that whenever the Government is 
engaged in a war anywhere, a wise peasant ought to think twice 
before paying the revenue due. 

During the late war with Germany, several khasmahal ryots 
in Chittagong hesitated to pay their land-tax and told the Deputy 
Collector, If the KohUur (i.e , Kauet) comes will he not asx for 
our revenue over again ? Save us, Sir, from the double payment/ ' 

I was in a North Bengal village at the time of the death dE 
King Edward VII. The first question which the local ryot^ asked 
me on hearing of His present Majesty^s succession was, Are not 
his kinsmen disputing his accession to the throne?'^ We can 
easily imagine the long ages of disorder and oppression t^hat lie 
behind this traditional belief among our villagers. 

j § 2. The feasant ever in arrears of payment. 

Hence, the collection of the revenue was always the result of 
a struggle between the ryot and the sarhar, and the arrears were 
seldom, if ever, cleared. The next logical step in this vicious circle 
was for the Government collectors to exact from the ryot, under 
the name of the never-to-be-extinguished arrears everything except 
his bare subsistence. In most parts of Mughal India thu ryot was 
therefore, like the French peasantry in the reign of Louis XV, 
trying to escape the unjust taille or the cottier peasantry of 
Ireland who were ever in debt to ti.eir landlords. 

There was this difference, however, that in pre-British times 
there was no eviction for default, no starvation of the peasantry 
(except when there was a local famine, with no oommunicatioa 
with the more fruitful parts of the country.) In the early and 
mediaeval times, the peasant was left in his holding and left with^ 
enough to feed him (except when the entire harvest failed). The 
old custom of payment by the division of the crop (the bcAas 
system) was an advantage to him, as the payment depended oa the- 
aotoal harvest of the year, unlike the modem money rent wMc!^ is. 
an amount fixed irrespective of the yield of different years. la 
those days of constant war and disorder, the peasant was also^ 
cherished and valued because his landlord had neM for as an 
armed retamer. Indeed, competition for tenants inaong the 
zamindars was the rule and the poorer peasants sometknes escaped 
^from one zamindari to another in the hope of getiiiig rid of 
arrears with the former and of faring better under a new landlo^*. 
Cases of such fugitive ryots were very frequwt in North Bemikl 
only forty years ago. 
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§ 3« lUefal impo^U on peamnis condemned Ip iae C overnmeni 

Head* 

The natnral tendency of the ryot to withhold or refuse the 
payment of revenqe and the failure of the State to g^we him a 
clean slate every three or fiTe years by writing ofB his arrears, were 
the chief causes of of trouble in the Mughal revenue department. 
The evil was aggravated by the greed of the revenue underlings 
and of some of the Emperors even. When I discuss the list of 
ahwahe or unauthorized exactions from the people in Mughal times 
you w;ill perceive the wonderful fertility of the human invention 
in devising means for squeezing money out of the people, — at 
birth, throughout life, and even after death. All these abwabi 
' were not directly paid by tbe peasant; several of thenpL affected 
the smaller dealers aud towns people too. But as our populatiom 
is predominantly agricultural and most of tbe articles for sale 
came from the land, the weight of the abwabs pressed mv,st heavily 
on the ryots. 

It is only fair to add that in respect of the abwalsy there was 
a clear conflict of policy bet wen the better sort of Emperors on 
the one hand and the revene collectors on the other. These 
Emperors are for ever issuing orders to their oflicers to show 
leniency and consideration to the peasants in collecting the reve- 
nue, to give up all abwabs, and to relieve local distress ; and the 
revenue oflScers are as often squezing everything out of the pea- 
sants except the barest subsistence. A solemn proclamation is 
issued by one Emperor abolis'uing all abmbs and urging all bis 
oBSeials, at present and in future to obey these instructions. 
But these very abwabs crop up again and Lave to be abolished by 
bis successor with another proclamation, which has exactly the same 
e&caoy as the first. English readers will fined painful illustrations 
of it in /Thomas^ Revenue Resources of the Mughal Mmpir.e'pioih* 
lished^ in 1871, which may be supplemented by my translation of 
Aurangzib^s Revenue Begulations published in tbe J. A. S B, in 
1906,* and the list of abwabs abolished by Aurangzib in 167*5, as 
given in this lecture. 

The policy of the supreme head of the Mughal Government 
not to commit any ezaotion on the ryot is manifest from the con- 
tempor^y histories and letters, and can be proved to have been 
a reality^ and not merely a pious wish. Several instances are 
xeecHded in the reigns of Sliah Jahan and Aurangzib in which harsh 
and exaefojg revenue collectors and even provincial viceroys wero 
dismissed the eomplaints of their subjects reaching the Empe- 
ears. A characteristic anecdote to the same effect is told in 
India Office Libary Persian Manuscript No. 370, interleaf facing 

Bsprinted in xny Studies in Mughal 197. 
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folio 68. It clearly illustrates Shah Jahan’s ea^rnees to do 
iustioe and even liberality to the peasantry^ and I shall narrate it 
Here. 


^'One 3ay/^ so runs the story, Shah Jahan was lo6hih^ 
through the revenue returns of his empire and discovered that in 
a certain village the revenue for the present year was entered aa 
higher by a few thousands [dam ? ] than that of past years. 
Immediately he ordered the High Diwan Sadullah Khan to be 
brought to the Presence for explaining the difference. Sadullah 
Khan was then sitting in his treasury with an open bu»^dle of 
revenue papers before him and his eyes dozing in consequence of 
his daily and nightly attention to the business of his depart- 
ment. The royal messengers brought him to the Emp^'ror in 
eii^tly the same condition [and dress.] Shah Jahan asked him 
for the cause of the increase iQ the aesessment. After a local 
inquiry it vras found out that the river had receded a little and 
a new tract of land had risen above water-level, causing an addi- 
tion to the area of the village and the income of the State. On the 
Emperor asking whether the land in question was or 

a further inquiry was made and it was found to adjoin a piece of 
rent-free grant of land (atma.) Then Shah Jahan cried out ia 
wrath, ‘ The water over that tract of land has dried in response to 
the lamentations of the orphans, widows and poor [of the place] ; 
it is a divine gift to them, and you have dared to appropriate it to 
the State f If a desire to spare God^s creation had not restrained 
me, I should have ordered the execulion of that second Satan, the 
oppressive faujdar [who has collected revenue from this new land.]. 
It will be enough punishment to dismiss him as a warning 1 3 
others to refrain from such wicked acts of injustice. Order the 
excess collection to be immediately refunded to the peasants 
entitled to it.^^ ^ 

This anecdote may or may not have been true in every letter . 
but it shows the atmosphere and the public belief in Shah Jahau’s 
kindness to his subjects. 

§ 4f, Lower revenue officials were harsh and extortionate. 

The lower ofiScials of Mughal India were incurably corrupt, 
while the highest were, on the whole, just and statesman like 
except an occasional diwan who inflated the revenue demand on 
paper and farmed the collection to the highest bidder with ruinous 
consequences, as can be illnstratel from the revonuo history of 
Orissa ia the 17th century. 
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Babahdar of Orissa wrote ia 1A62: ^'The mahals of 
3ic^a!aad bare bem; redaoed to deeoktioa and their affairs have 
^len into confusion if consequence of the harsh assessment of an 
sqreasonaMe amount of revenue and the neglect of details by the 
[hew] Aivarm^ Muhammad Hashim. He transacts busiress in this 
ivay: when a candidate for iron-ship accepts the post, Hashim 
imposes on him the paper assessment of the parganah and sends 
him tiiere, before he can learn about the factml] yield of the 
place. a short; time, another man is secured for the post, 

and Hashim Khan taking money for himself from this man, 
dismiSs^es the former krori, appoints the second man and makes 
him promise a larger revenue than the first collector had engaged 
for. After a little time, a third man appears, offering a still higher 
gum it the State, and he is sent as collector to the parganah ! 
,..The Khan has thus increased the revenue [on paper] twofold 
in some places and threefold in others, while the ryots, unable to 
pay, have fled away and the villages have turned intD a wilder- 
ness/^ [j^iudie^ ift Mughal India, 223 — 224.] 

The man was shortly afterwards removed from office. 

The Emperor, the High Diwan, and even the subahdar may 
have been just and kind in their treatment of the peasantry. 
But the lower official or revenue imderling was the man on the 
spot, the person in direct relation with the ryots and therefore 
his harshness and greed affected the ryots far more effectively 
than the far-off Emperor^s or Chancellor's kind intentlms and, 
benevolent proclamatioos. This fact was well-known in the 
17th century. 

The great and good Diwatfi-ala, Sadullah Khan, used to 
romark that a diwan who did not do justice t> the ryots was a 
demonoitting with a pen and inkpot before him. The propriety 
of this epigram will become clear when I tell you that in the 
Tersian alphabet a is a long vertical line with a sharp downward 
poipt like an Indian reed-pen, while the letter n is formed by a 
ci^’cle open at the top, just like an indigenous inlq^ot. The word 
diw means ^an evil spirit;’' and hence diiaan can be analysed 
into diw followed by a or a pen and n or an inkpot ! {SuqaaH- 
Alumgiri^ letter No. 154#.) 

In fact, the cunning of the local officials and the subor- 
dinates of the revenue department was too much even for the 
b>rd of the Peacock Throne, and we find more than 60 abwaU 
Nourishing immediately after the death of this very Shah 
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§ 5. Wiy revenue officials exacted perquisites* 

The exaction of perquisites and presents by t^e officials from 
tho subahdar downwards was one of the greatest evils of mediae- 
val administrations^ in the East and the West alike. In the 
Mughal Empire the evil was aggravated by three otl^r cahses, 
mz.,. (1) the custom of offering presents to the Emperor and the 
princes by the higher officers and to the higher officers by jthe 
lower, (2) thr nominal salaries paid to the lower officers, and (8) 
the submissive, indifferent spirit of the people. 

Immemorial custom and the prevalent notions of social 
etiquette, as well as the more worldly motive of keeping one's 
superiors in good humour, made It imperative for the subahdars 
to offer mre or valuable presents to the Emperor on his birth- 
day, and also at their visits to the Court. The High Chancellor also 
had to be propitiated by similar means. 

Thrs pressure passed from the tip to the bottom, though it 
was unintentional and its real effects were not fully realized by 
the head of the State. The Emperors, without meaning it, 
squeezed the subahdars and the subahdars did so to the zamin- 
dars ; the provincial di wan had to gratify the High Diwan and 
therefore he had to squeeze the subordinate collectors of the 
revenue; and these men at the bottom of the official ladder 
squeezed the ryots. 

This was quite distinct from giving bribes to cause a failure 
of justice or to win a favour that was undeserved by the man 
or injurious to the real interests of the State. Taking bribes waa 
recognized as a wicked and disgraceful thing even in Mua*hal 
times, though it was extensively practised under the veil of 
secrecy. 

The low salaries paid by the Government had .iecessarily* 
to be supplemented by the clerks and other subordinates exacting' 
unauthorized fees from the men who had to do business with* 
them. It was called ^Hhe writer's fee'" haqq-ul-taharfr (or 
tahariri as used in the law courts and some other offices^ here evan, 
now.) In, the Manual (page 72) the auditor {mushrif) is advised 
Take the writer's fee that the people pay you willingly, for 
how else can a man deserving Es. 50, but paid a^salary of 20 
a month contrive to live 

§ 6. The krori or collector of revenue of a iistrict* 

The actual revenue collector was the krori ^ so styled because 
he was placed in charge of a tract theoretically expected to yield 
a revenue of one kror of dam^ 24- lakhs of runeesiw^^Tha 
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awuagtoent was Akbar*8 18.). But the title of irorf 

was c^Atlnued in later times irrespective of the amount of revenue 
to be collected by tl^^s officer. It latterly meant simply ‘ a 
eoUector of State dues ^ and we have a class of ^romo/ gan j, 
eoUectors of. markets. 

The ought to entertain a body of militia {sehi'indi) 
proportionate to his jurisdiction and collect the revenue without 
negligence and at the right time. He shouffi not demand 
mah^ul (the State due in cash or kind) from places not yet 
capable of paying, lest their ryots should run away. He should 
urge hi^ subordinates not to realize anything in excess of the 
regulations^ lest he should, in the end, be subjected to wdsildt 
(examination of accounts with a view’ to detect peculation.) 
He should be honest (Manual, page 64.) r 

The duties and necessary virtues of an ideal collector of 
the revenue unde/ Akbar are described in the ^Ain^ ii. 
48 — 47 j but he seems to have been a higher officer than a krori 
of the 17th century. 

The mnad appointing a new krori runs thus : " Collect the 
‘ revenue season by season as assessed by the amin and pay it to 
the fotahiar. With the advice of the faujdar and amin^ carefully 
deposit the [accumulated] money in the imperial treasury, 
giving a receipt for it to the fotahdar. Send to the Govern- 
ment Record Office your abstract accounts and statements of 
income and disbursement avd other papers, as laid dowm 
in the regulations. Do not collect any abioaby such as nahib 
. (?), the collector's perquisite [fahstldan), etc., Jest the money 
i^ould be taken back from the offender and he be dismissed.^^ 

§ 7, TAe amin and the qannngo. 

Amjk literally means an umpire or arbitrator, a trustee for 
others. The essence of his office was to be an impartial umpire 
^:t.Tfeen the State demanding revenue and the individual ryots 
paying it. 

The Manml of the Dntiei of Officers (61—63) gives us tho 
following information about the amin and his work : — 

The amin should know the regulations {zdbita) ^ well^ and 
be an honest and expert man, well-versed in the quality (good or 
bad) of every affair. Ho should make the assesement {mmha^ 

accorifing to the rules and let none steal Goverameuit 
latency. , . . _ 
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The amines woik is to cause the kingdom to be cultivatedi 
before the commencement of the season of oultivati,on^ he should 
take •from the qanungoes the preceding years* papers of the 
revenue assessment and area of the villages, ride to the villages 
in company with the kroris, chaudhuris , qanungoes and zamAi- 
dars, inquire into the condition of the villages, as regards their 
[culturable] area and the actual number of ploughs, compare the 
area given in the papers of the qanungo with the real area, and 
if the two do not agree call upon the qanungo to explain the 
excess (in the case of excess), and censure the headmen (in the 
case of shortage), saying ^ Why did the qanungo give false 
return and why did'the headman tell lies 

'^Then inquire whether the existing ploughs are sufficient 
for the cultivators of the village. If not, then grant taqavi 
(agricultural loans), proportioned to the area of the culturable 
soil of the village, for the purchase of oxen and seeds, taking 
bonds* from the headmen for the recovery of the loan with the 
first instalment of the [next] year, and indemnity-bonds {much'- 
%lka) from the kroris that they would realize the loan with the 
first instalment of the [next] year/^ 

The sanad appointing an amiu runs thus : Do your work 

with honesty and truthfulness. Exert yourself to prepetuate the 
cultivation and increase the habitation. You will be held res- 
ponsible for the portion of the collected revenue deposited with 
the fotahdar which he keeps in his hands in arrear (i.e., without 
paying it into the treasury.) Urge the krori to collect the 
revenue according to his own assessment and deposit it with the 
fotahdar. Give temporary receipts (ckitha) for the money that 
the ryots pay to the fotahdar, under your seal and the fotahdar^s 
signature, and at the time of payment of revenue in full [bebdqi) 
make up the account according to this chiiha. Do not collect 
any abwab like bald dasti and taksildari, as all these have been 
forbidden by the Emperor. Warn the chaudhuris and qanun- 
goes not to exact any such cess.^* ^ 

The papers which the amin and the krori had to submit ic 
the Diwan^s office are enumerated in Z. and D. 89a, those 
that they had to keep, in Z. 6a and b* 

The QANUNGO, as the name implies, was a walking dictionary 
of the prevailing rules and practices {qdnun)^ and a store-house 
of information as to procedure, precedents, land history of the 
past, etc. The Ain (ii. 66) styles him the refuge of the hus- 
bandman.^^ [See also Ain, ii. 47 «.] 

♦ These bonds' (tomaaswfc) were to be endorsed by the cbaudhuri as security 
sealed by the qazi and attested by the qanungro and zamindar, 
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were 'Willaffe revenue-offioerB who recorded all eircum- 
within ^heir sphere which concerned landed property and 
the realisation of the <I‘evenue, keeping registers of the \alue, 
te^nre^ extent, and transfers of lands, assisting in the measnre- 
rnent and survey of the lands, reporting deaths and Successions 
of revenue^payers, and explaining, when required, local practices 
and public regulations ; they were paid by rent-free lands and 
varions allowances and perquisites.^' (Wilson, 269.) 

The Manual (34—36) instructs a new qanungo thus : " The 
Emperor's business goes on in reliance on yonr papers. To your 
office belong the papers of division {taqnm)^ conoparison {m^dzana) 

‘etc Keep two copies of the records,— one in your house 

and the other in yonr office (in charge of yonr gnmasbta) so that 
one at least may be saved in case of fire or flood.'* * 

§ 8. Altoahs or illegal eesses* 

I shall now discuss in detail the abwabs or exactions made on 
Various pretexts in addition to the regular land-revenue or custom 
duty. These imposts were again and again declared by the Muham- 
madan sovereigns to be illegal and forbidden within their realms, 
but they soon reappeared with some changes in their items, 
Thomas in his Revenue Besources of the Mughal Umpire given 
from Persian lists of the abwabs abolished by Fimz Shah Tughlaq 
(1875, A.D.) and Akbar (about 1590.) Those prohibited by 
Aurangzib in a farman dated (^9th April 1673, are enumerated in 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi^ pages 803 — 304, Z. f. 135, and D. f. 102. But 
iihese three sources do not agree in all points ; Mir at names forty- 
mie, Z. sevenW-four, and D. seventy-eight abwabs as abolished 
at this time. In Bengal nineteen such imposts continued to be 
levied, but from the tenants only, till the 19th century, when 
4he B^sh law-courts finally put an end to them as illegal. 
(Bampini's Bengal Tenney Act, 4th ed., pages 265—250.) We 
nr 3 thus in a position to make a comnarative study of the growth 
oi kAiwabs through several centuries of our history. 

The abwabs naturally fall into six broad classes 

(<*) Duties on the local sale of produce, like the municipal 
^ifoi duty of certain towns in modern India, but taken by the 
State. 

{ii Pee on the sale of immovable property. 

(c) Perquisites exacted by the officials for their own benefit, 
and fee^ or commissions levied on behalf of the State, on almoat 
j^ery conceivable occasion. 
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(<f) License- tax for plying certain trades. 

(f) Forced subscriptions. 

if) Special imposts on the Hindus; 

Aurangzib^s abolitions are given below • 

A. Duties on the sale of produce 

1. Fish. 

2. Oil or ghee. [Both Z. and D. read dn hatuali^ which 
I read as raughan-i-haruah^ or mustard seed oil.] 

8. Chungi on opium. [Beading doubtful.] 

4. C^’rdung cakes. 

5. Milk and curds. 

6. Dhdk leaves and bark of the hahul (gum) from the jungles. 
[All three sources differ in reading. Babul in Mir at only.] 

7. Kitchen vegetables. 

8. Grass> fuel wood and brambles from the jungles. 

9. Ground-rent for stalls in bazar. [All three read hasil-i- 
tail (or hattaYi^hazari. The ground-rent for stalls in bazars 
called the pandari tax, was abolished by Aurangzib in certain, 
towns in 1659. See Htstorg of Aurangzib^ iii. 89 — 90.] 

10. Tobacco tax. [Abolished in 1666, under cireumstanoes 
described bv Manuoci, ii. 176. See History of Aurangzib 
91.] 

11. Boses for rose-water. [Doubtful reading.] 

12. Earthen pots and dishes made in the villagies and 
towns. 

jB. Fee on the sale of property 

15. On the sale or mortgage of land. 

14. On the sale of houses {Jhavel%\. 

16. On the sale of captives {Jiorda faroshi). 

C. Terquisites of officials and fees or commissions of the State - 

16. Rahdari or remuneration of road patrols. [Abolished 
by Aurangzib in 1659. The hardships and abases connected 
with this tax are fully described in my History of Aurangzib, 
iii. 88 — 89 and Studies in Mughal Xndia^ 162~168. 
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®»ey were village reTexme-oflScers who recorded all eircum- 
fitamoos within iheir sphere which concerned landed property and 
the realisation of the Revenue, keeping registers of the 'value, 
iei^nre, extent, and transfers of lands, assisting in the measure- 
ment and smrvey of the lands, reporting deaths and buccessions 
of revenue-payers, and explaining, when required, local practices 
and public regulations ; they were paid by rent-free lands and 
various allowances and perquisites/' (Wilson, 26ff.) 

The Manual (34 — 36) instructs a new qanungo thus : The 
Empei^r's business goes on in reliance on your papers. To your 
office belong the papers of division {taqnn)^ comparison (mudzana) 

•etc ...*.Keep two copies of the records, — one in your house 

and the other in your office (in charge of your gumasbtaj so that 
one at least may be saved in case of fire or flood/^ ^ ’ 

§ 8. Altodbs or illegcd cesses. 

I shall now discuss in detail the dbtodbs or exactions made on 
Various pretexts in addition to the regular land-revenue or custom 
duty. These imposts were again and again declared by the Muham- 
madan sovereigns to be illegal and forbidden within their realms, 
but they soon reappeared with some changes in their items. 
Thomas in his Beveme Resources of the Mughal EmpirehsiB given 
from Persian lists of the ahwals abolished by Firuz Shah Tughlaq 
(1875, A.n.) and Akbar (about 1590.) Those prohibited by 
Aurangzib in a farman dated c^9th April 1673, are enumerated in 
pages 803 — 804, Z. f, 135, and D. f. 102, But 
>these three aources do not agree in all points ; Mirat names forty- 
one, Z. seventy-four, and D. seventy-eight abtoabs as abolished 
at this time. In Bengal nineteen such imposts continued to be 
levied, but from the tenants only, till the 19th century, when 
4he British law-courts finally put an end to them as illegal. 
^Bampini's Bengal Tenney Act, 4th ed., pages 2B5— 256.) We 
cure thus in a position to make a comnarative study of the growth 
otubwabs through several centuries of our history. 

The abwabs naturally fall into six broad classes 

(a) Duties on the local sale of produce, like the municipal 
oeitroft duty of certain towns in modern India, but taken by the 
State. 

Fee on the sale of immovable property. 

[i?) Perquisites exacted by the officials for their own benefit, 
and fees or commissions levied on behalf of the State, on almost 
gvery conceivable occasion 
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(d) Lioense-tax for plying certain trades* 

(f) Forced snbscriptions. 

if) Special imposts on the Hindus; 

Aurangzib^s abolitions are given below • 

A. Duties on the sale of produce 

1. Fish. 

2. Oil or ghee, [Both Z. and D. read dn hafuali^ which 
I read as raughan-i*karuah^ or mustard seed oil.} 

8. Chungi on opium. [Reading doubtful.] 

4. Csy’vdung cakes. 

5. Milk and curds. 

6. Dhdi leaves and bark of the hahul (^m) from the jungles. 
[All three sources differ in reading. BahtU in Mirat only.] 

7. Kitchen vegetables. 

8. Grass^ fuel wood and brambles from the jungles. 

9. Ground-rent for stalls in bazar. [All three read hatiUi^- 
tah (or hatta)-%’^bazari. The ground-rent for stalls in bazars 
called the pandari tax, was abolished by Aurangzib in certain j 
towns in 1659. See History of Aurangzib^ iii. 89 — 90.] 

10. Tobacco tax. [Abolished in 1666, under ciroumstanoes 
described bv Manuoci, ii. 176. See History of Aurangzib ^x\i, 
91.] 

11. Roses for rose-water. [Doubtful reading.] 

12. Earthen pots and dishes made in tho villages and 
towns* 

B. Fee on the sale of property : — 

13. On the sale or mortgage of land. 

14. On the sale of houses (iaveli). 

16. On the sale of captives (borda faroshi)^ 

C. Terquisites of officials and fees or commissions of the State 

16. Jtahdari or remuneration of road patrols. [Abolished 
by Aurangzib in 1669. The hardships and abuses connected 
with this tax are fully described in my History of AurangzH, 
iii. 88—- 89 and Studies in Mughal India, pages 162 — 168. 
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la ibe CrOTralsnds alone this tax used to yield 25 lakhs of 
rn|ieeB a year e>t the time of its abolition ] 

1 7. Tax {iasil) on the hire of carts, camels and messengers. 

18. Tax on stone weights, [‘' at the time of stamping with 
the official stamp the sione weights, iron weights, etc.,'' — added 
by Mirat.] 

t 

19. Fee for census of head-dresses^ heads and houses {dastdr- 
9knmdri, iar^siumdri, Mdnai-siufmri.) We know that houses 
were cpunted to complete village records in Akbar^s reigu, but we 
have no mention in the Persian histories or the accounts of the 
European travellers of any census of the population being taken 
in Mughal India. 

20. One-fourth of the amount in dispute in money-suits 
belonged to the State (like the court-tee of our times.) Aurangzib 
abolished this exaction as well as the payment of the fines and 
thank-offerings which had the sanction of ancient usage and even 
of Muslim judicial practice. 

21. SAasA ddmi [a fee of three-twentieth of a rupee. Not 
clear.] 

22. The customary perquisite {muqatrari) taken from men in 
receipt of rent-free grants of land {madad^i-^md^ah,) 

23. The exaction of presents in kind from such men at the 
time of marking out their plot^ of land {chak bandi). 


24*. Pee for the appraising {muqimi) of land. [^Mirat reads 
muqimi for the sale of houses acquired by Government.''^] 

25. Tax on the grass of pastures. 

26. Tax on the birth of male children. 

27. Fee for the and the kotwdli [^Mirat adds ^'for 

settingup the weighing balance/^ dandi,’] 

28. Fee of watching over pack-oxen, camel-litters, doli^ 
(litters carried on men^s shoulders), chests and packages [' ? in 
market places. Evidently collected for the benefit of the polloe.] 


29. Ancient perquisites on special occasions and with special 
n9mfU,~Bdlidnd (once in a year), faaaldna (once in a seasop), 
mdhid^na (once in a month), rozdna (daily), on the ^ Ida.y4<^atdfr 
lardi (?), eto. 


80. Perry tax collected 


on rivers that have dried up [and can 
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31. Price of papet [used in the official records and receipts 
to the peasants.] 

82. A tax on every iron cauldron in which molasses are 
boiled. [Mirat adds, But the duty on the liquid sugar is to 
be levied as laid down in the regulations.^^] 

33. Presents [peshha$h) taken by newly arrived officials from 
grain-dealers and others, and in some places from the banjdra. 

84. Governors must not billet themselves in private houses, 
mosques or shops without the consent of their owners. 

35. Reward {fuihi(ttdna)\tdkm for carrying letters from the 
[imperial] camp, etc. ^ 

86. The guards at the gates of forts must not take anything 
from the people passing through them. 

37* MahsuUi-sar^wa-haatu [? S/zr-Jas/i means ^exemption 
from payment, not entitled to taxation ^] 

D. Liceme-tax on trada : — • 

88. From butchers. 

39. From footmen (piddas). 

40 & 41. From cotton- Iressers and sugaroane-pressers, 
going to a new place to start business there. 

42. From thatchers (of roofs) and watchmen {pdsbdn,) 

43. From printers of (cotton) cloth, at the time of stamping 
them. 

44. Headman^s dues {muqaddam) on the hire of camels. 

45. From brick-makers. 

46. From mummers, who used to put on disguises and go to 
houses where marriages were being celebrated, to entertain tAe 
people. [A letter of Aurangalb suggests that such mummings 
were altogether put down in Kashmir late in his reign.] 

47. From brokers [daldU) [Text obscure.] 

48. Tax on matchlocks [ ? or from gunsmiths.. C. only 

source.] 

« 

As Shihabuddin Talish complained (in 1666), From the 
first occupation of India and its ports by the Muslims to the end 
of Shah Jahan's reign, itj^wasa rule and practice to exact AsslJ ' 
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trader^ — from the rose-vendor to the cLy-vendor^ from 
theiiveaver of fine linen to that of coai'se cloth.^ 

£r F^rml ^uisoripiionU and gifU : — 

49. Forced labour and [compulsory lighting of] lamps on 
the * Id festival. 

^ 60. The [compulsory] lighting of lamps in the nights of 

hikh^i^hardi^ diwali, the firet ten days of the mbnth of Shawwat, 
etc. 

61. Bket and hegdra, [Beading doubtful. 0. and Z. give 
hktt hanjara and bhet kata rtspectively. M%rat reads hhei haniata-> 
ka TMum i dandilid di ckungt tea gkaiara and gives immediately 
afterwards No, 27 above. One of the abwals abolished in Bengal 
was called ^ bhet and begar^ or presents and gratuitons^&bour. Pee 
Bampinij loc, cit.] 

62. Order for fruits, etc., [for the Emperor’s table, issued on 
the provinces, and supplied gratis.] [This is the reading of Z. 
and D. Mirat^ however, reads (compensation) for injury to 
fruits, etc., ordered and a few lines later adds The fruits of 
(i.e., intended to be sent to the Emperor by) relays of horsemen, are 
misappropriated or damaged by the traffic of the men of the 
village^ on the roads near them, and [the State carriers] therefore 
trouble the wayfarers.’’ We know that mangoes used to be sent 
to the Emperor regularly from Allahabad, Malwa and Khandesh, 
pomegrana^ from Jodhpur and Tatta, and several other fruila 
from Gujrat.] 

F. Imposts on tie Hindus 

68. Tax on bathing in the Ganges and other (holy) rivers. 

64. Tax on the carrying of the bones of dead Hindus for 
being thrown into the Ganges. 

Several other prohibitions of Aurangzlb given by our autborl- 
ti>i» in this connection, do not refer to illegal cesses remitted, but 
to practioes contrary to the Quran which he prohibited. These 
have notiting to do with taxation, and therefore cannot be dealt 
with here. 

Several of the items above are given with great diffidence as 
the Fersian texts are very obscure and corrupt. 1 shall, therefore, 
enumerate here the cesses which were forbidden by the Calcutta 
High Oouft as their special names are correctly known : (a) ZaUta 
iath or^i^mary levy, (6) mihmani or guest money, and nazrana 
or pfi^nts/ ifi) bardana^ hatta, and kotmli tobacco^ (d) chando or 
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•ubwription (») qazr* fe««, (f) tujai m tax a^ied opon 
oaltiratorfr pMarat to make op for anj defioienoy arishig: from the 
deaUf or disappearanoe of tboirneigliboiua; a cess of so sanili 

or molasses on every siaasd maoa&otored, (^) a oess for gtasiog* 
cattle 00 a/o^edt^’s omnjofe but within the zuniodar’s estate^ 
{») rak*mat or misoellaneoua item), (/) paraiior f^ival cess, (ft 
paiwori*t fee, {D pdtvari*i wages, tidha or daily rations, (s 4 
pdM»i at watchman's wages, (») Mel and beg*r, etc. ■ 



LlSCTITllS VI. 

Miigbal I(ole< : its achievemoits aod'failore. 

§ 1, FoHtieal effects of MugJutl Goeernmen** 

, Vlhok is the leg^y of Mughal rule to India ? The Mughal 
JSmsm at its greatest extent covered a larger portion of our country 
than the Indian dominions of Asoka or Samudragupta. These 
Hindu Empires also consisted of loosely united eoUections of 
independent provinces which did not acquire any homogeneity, nor 
eMib a sense of political unity or nationality among their people* 
Each province led its own life, continued its old familiar system 
of Government (though under the agents of the central power), 
and need its local tongue. On the other hand, the trro handled 
years of Mughal rule, from the accession of Akbar to the death of 
Muhammad Shah (1556 — 1749), gave to the whole of Northern 
India and much of the Deccan also, oneness of the official language, 
administrative system and coinage and also a popular lingua 
frmnea for all classes except the Hindu priests and the stationary 
village folk. Even outside the territoiy directly adminstered by 
the Mughal Emperoiv, their administrative system, official 
nomenclature, court etiquette and monetary type were borrowed, 
more or less, by the neighbouring Hindu Eajahs. 

All the twenty Indian suhahs of the Mughal Empire were 
governed by means of exactly the same administrative machinery, 
with exactly the same procedure and official titles. Persian was the 
one language used in all office records, farmans, sanads, land-grants 
passes, desjuitohes^ and receipts. The same monetary standard 
prevailed throughout the empire, with eoius having the same 
names, the same puiity and the same denominations, and differing 
only in the name of the mint-town. Officials and soldiers were 
fre^^ntly transferred from one province to another. Thus, the 
native of one province felt himself almost at home in another 
province ; traders and travellers passed most easily from city to 
city, subai to subah, and all realized the imperial oneness of this 
countiy. Nationality, however, could not result from this 
political umon, because the people had no civil liberty, no share in 
government of their country* They were not citbsens, but 
ipiiely equal subjects of one empire* 

The second gift of (he Muslims to India is historiesl literature* 
Fhi cIpKi^nological sense was very imperfectly developed among 
the 0^11% probably because b^g a race of Yedantisis they ke|^ 
iheilrs^ fi3i^<^ eternity and despised (his fleeting worm and 

The Hindus tn &e pre^lluhammsdaw 
Sijf M true history at ell pniy ieur poUticel 
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pbiM htte btien preserred in Sanskrit, and in all of them tiie faeta 
lie boned under a tnaes of flowers of rhetorie, trioks of etyle, and 
louqd-abont expressions. In none of tbe*a bare we dates. Etoi 
when tbe Hindus learnt Persian and wrote histories or memoirs of 
tiieir times in that langnage in imitation of Persian models, their 
works were wofuliy lacking in dates. 

On the other hand, the Arab intelleet is dry, methodical and 
matter of fact, !ike that of the Jews, Phoenicians and other Semitio 
races. All their records contain a choronological framework, and 
their letters almost always give tbe day and month of writing. 
Whatever the historml literature of the Muhammadans iray miss 
out, they never fail to give a wealth of dates. We thus get 
a solid basis for our historical study. The use of one era. 
that dating from the Prophet’s flight, and calculated acccvding to 
the lunar year, was a great advantage to the Muslims, as it gave to 
the entire world under Muhammadan sway a common system for 
dating events, — which affords a striking contrast to the bewildering 
variety of eras, length of months and length of the year that vra 
find in Hindu inscriptions and books. To take one example only, 
the Hindu Inni-solar year, in which each month is divided iitto 
the dark and bright fortnights (isdt and <adt), was not the same 
in Northern India and Sonthem as regards the day of commence* 
ment and the intercalary month. Hence it is next to impossible 
to convert such dates in the old Marathi records of* the 17th 
century into the Christian era with any chance of correctness. 
The Muslim (dates follow one ^uniform* and weU*know& 
system. 

§ 2. Contact with the outer world. 


Thirdly, the Mnghal Empire, and even its so-called Pathan 
predeoessor, ire-established the contact between India and the 
outer Asiatic world, whioh had been destroyed with the decline of 
Buddhism in its home. Through the passes of (he Afghan ^fIontier 
the stream of population and trade flowed peacefully into India from 
Bokhara and Samarqand, Balkh and Khurasan, Khawaritam 
and Persia, because Afghanistan belonged to the ruler of l^sihi, 
till near the end of the Mughal Empire. Through the Bolaa Past 
leading from India toQandahariu South Afgl^istsn and thence 
to Persia, as many as 14,000 camel-loads of merolmndise passed 
every year in tbe reign of Jahangir, early in the 17th eentniy. 
The ports (m onr western ooash«>Tatta, Broaeh, 6mtat, Chaid, 
Bajapnr, Ooa (before its annexation by the Portngnese), aad 
Karim,'— were so many doors betwem India uid ^ ontw weed 


.... om dvasUtuani hiSia ndsIlMt 

*!%»*. ths.c CTiswnii— Mrt rf mrtiJn awaiii, esHlg to tfas ditensk 
itotoBilr sfttsasvsMsaiallMtmphMw.. 
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Madied bjr ’•m> saoh m Arabia, Pfli«ia»*TurlE^, 
Sg 3 ^ BubeiTt AbysBuia, aad «Ten Zanzibar. From the eazteni 
Mfl ef MasnUpatam, belfnging to the Sultans ^ GoUconda op 
l» 1487 and Bteaeaftmr to the Mnghalg, — ships need to sail for 
Snaatra, Java, Siam and even China. The Arabs are 
ixffn teadma — ^like their consins the Jews, — ^and they take kindly 
to a sea<&ring life, ^e trade of the west coast of India had been 
thdr monopoly in the 1st century of the Christian era (as we 
learn from the Feriflui of the Ergthraan &ea). And now the 
conversion of the entire Near East and Middle East with parts of 
:&e Miday world to thou: faith and their saered tongue gave them 
^grwest advant^ in the sea*bome trade of Asia and Africa. 

What the Muhammadans began the English have completed* 
To>day Jndia’s isolation is broken and she has been switohed on 
to fire currents *— aconomte^ ouitural and political,— of Ihe entire 
oat^ world. 


$ 8. Bdigumn eianget in India dne to Itlam. 

Fourthly, Hunter and some other European writers have held 
tiiai tiie monotheistic or at least anti-Brahman and anti-caste move* 
ments among the Hindus in the middle ages were due to the in- 
flumioe of Islam. But we have to bear in mind that all the higher 
tbiidrers, all the religions reformers, all the devout Haktae among the 
Hindus frsm the remotest time have proclaimed the principle of 
monotheism and recognized the one supreme God behind the oount- 
less dmtiee of popular worship. Therefore, it is not historically true 

TJam tang^ the Hindus mpnotheism. What really happened 
was that these dissenting movements among the Hindus of 
medieval India reoeived a great impetus from the presence of the 
Muhammadans in our immediate neighbourhood. 

Many seats arose which tried to harmonise Islam and 
Hinduism and to afford a common meeting*ground to the devout 
men pf^ both creeds, without emphasizing their differences' of ritual, 
dtmma'uid other external marks of faith. This was ihe aim of 
Kmiirand Dddn, Ntmak and Chaitanya. The^ made converta 
freely from Hindus and Muslims and rejected the rigid orthodoxy of 
the siahman and the Mulla alike. 


So, too, the Snfi movement afforded a oommon platform to the 
tpaiisw Imined and devout minds among the Hindus land Muham* 
mAns. IfnUltt the above-mentumed popular reitgions of 
mMWyl India, Sufism never extended to the illiterate penile. 
It wait Wpgntially a faith — often an intellectual emotional enji<7* 
iiieab..**nMM^^ Ihe philosophers, authors and mystics fna 
from , Theeastmn varietv of Snfism is mamly anoff-riioot 

, el the of the Hindna, and it ra^^iy ^lead and develonad 

lin la&t him thia time of Akbar onwards. 
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A huge mass of Sufi literature in Persian wag prodmied by the 
Hindus. Though of the poorest literary quality, it shows the wide 
prevatenoe of this faith among our people, especially in the 17th 
and loth centuries, probably as a refuge from the political disorder 
and economic decay attending the decline of the Mugha! Empire* 
These popular religions and Sufi philosophy . tended to bring the 
ruling laoe and the dominated people closer together* 

§ 4. Muslim influence on society, architecture and arts. 

Fifthly, many elements of modern Hindu social manners in 
Northern India are due to Islamic inQuence, which also modified 
the dress of our geutry and popular literature to some extent. 
The masses, however, remained unaffected by it. ^ 

Next, bunting, hawking and many games became Muham* 
madanised in method and terminology. Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish weWs have entered largely into the Hindi, Bengali and 
even Marathi languages. An exact parallel is afforded by the 
influence of the Norman Conquest upon English life and language. 

The art of war was very highly developed by the Muslims, 
partly by borrowing from Europe through Turkey — and, to a lesser 
extent, through Persia. The Rajahs of the Hindu period used to 
lead petty forces or the confederation of a number of distiAct petty 
contingents. But the Mughal Emperors commanded vast armies 
obeying one supreme voice, the handling of which required greater 
organieing power and capacity, and $hus gave greater oppor^ities 
for the display of generalship than was possible in the Hindu 
period. From the point of view of mere organization [as distinct 
from real efficiency as an instrument of war], the Mughal army 
was almost perfect in every branch* 

The system of fortification was greatly improved by the 
Muhammadans in India, as a natural consequence of the ^neral 
advance of civilisation and the introduction of artillery. 

Muhammadan rule caused a distinct advance in arohitectore* 
•The Hindu kings lavished their wealth and skill on tempm ; 
their palaces have all perished, and seem to have been of no high 
or costly pattern* But the Muhammadans built j^alaoes and tombs 
in addition to mosques* The semi-ciroular radiating aich and the 
vaulted dome are peculiarly Muhammadan, and so mao are geome- 
trioidly laid out gardens. 

In the domain of the fine arts the richest eontrtbutlon of the 
Muhammadans is the Indo-Saracen school of painting* Ti^ 
Mughils introduced Chinese painting by way of Bukimra aad 
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and at the Court of Akbar this art mingled with the 
indigwotts Rmdu paiatingt of which traditions still lingered 
n^Iect and povi^rty. The result of the^ fusion wsc that 
fhe ChineS characteristics were rapidly dropped and a purely 
Ii^dian apperance was given to pieces marked by undeniable 
foreign technique. {Studies in Mughal India^ 200-291,] Thusi in 
psunting there was a true revival and the highest genius was 
displayed by our artists in this field in the MughrJ age. This style 
bolds the field even now under the name or ** Indian art or 
Mughal j^ntiog. The so-called Rajput school is only the 
Mughalorlndo-Saracen style with Hinau mythological or epic 
subject. 

We have seen that Muslim rule in general, and the Mughal 
Eminre in particular, achieved many things great and good for 
medieval India. Why then did it fail ? In order to answer this 
qo^tion it is necessary for us to examine the strength and weak- 
ness of the Muslim State in India. 

§ 5. Elements of strength in the Muslim position in India. 

The Muhammadans in India at first possessed the advantage 
of a common language^ common traditions^ a common religion, 
common teacheiSj and a common political status in the midst of 
aconqne^ed and alien population. The absence of caste distinctions 
and the democratic spirit of Islam fused the conquering sect into a 
brotherhood. Hence^ the State in Mnslim India, before its degene- 
ratmn in the ISth century, oft^n displayed an unexampled solidity 
in the face of foregin invasion. Another source of the strength of 
the Muslim rulers of India was that they wisely retained the old 
system of village administration, and method of revenue collec- 
iion of the Hindu times unchanged, and even employed Hindu 
officials almost exclusively in the Revenue Department. The result 
was tlcEt the lives of the millions of our villagers were undisturbed 
by ^ dynastic changes at the capital, and they had no reason 
to be disoontoited with their new masters and to rise against 
tbcfu. 

§ fi. Mnhemmadan settlers Indianised. 

But the long stay of the invading Muslim races in India 
giwdually destroyed their alien character and gave to them a 
MMly Indian stamp, till at last from the 17th eentuiy onwards it 
beeamo increasingly difficult f<»r the Indian Mubammadans to 
absorb readily into their soeieiy new-comers from Bukhara, Persia 
AtMMm (This was a change quite distinct from the deieriora- 
tion in tbeiit j^ysiuue and comur under the Indian dittMito.) 
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aiticlet of food [e«p. betel^leaf] and dress, and e?ea an Indian 
langaagOt namelyi Hindustani [zaban^i^Htndavij the ludiaa tongue] 
whicb^ 18 Saoskritio in its grammatical structure tbou||^h its 
irocabulary is full of Persian and Arabic words in addition ^ 
Hindi. Thas, in the course of centuries the I ndo- Muhammadans 
almost completely drifted apart from their brethren of the outer 
Asiatic world. The later Muhammadan immigrants into India 
were absorbed in the local population, but ouly after the lapse of 
two or three generations, by which time they had acquired the 
distinctive Indian character and given up their foreign peculia* 
rities- > 

Centuries of residence in this country in the midst of a 
vastly more numerous Hindu element and a purely Indian e^viron- 
ment, graduldly fused the Muhammadans in certain respects with 
the indigenous population* The Indo-Muhammadans largely 
married local women and admitted enormous numbers of converts 
from Hinduism (or corrupt Buddhism), with the result that they 
quickly lost their purity ol blood and distinctive racial oharac- 
^ristics. They also adopted many Hindu customs, beliefs and 
even ways of life. The popular religions of mediaeval India, 
SuBsm, the Urdu language, and Indooaracen art were the 
common property of the conquerors and the conquered, and tended 
to blend them together, as closely as the granite walls of tilb caste 
system would permit. Many Muhammadan saints (pirs) were 
worshipped by the lower classes of the Hindus, an(l renowned 
Muslim saints were adored by stout ichampions of Hindu ortho* 
doxy like Shivaji. The ignorant Muhammadan peasantry of 
Bengal and even of other provinces where no vigilant reforming 
mnlla was present, took part in Hindu reliixlous festivals and the 
worship of popular village«gods, just as in Bihar low-class Hindus 
take part in the Muharram procession as enthusiastically as tne 
Muhammadans. 

Thus, while the old scriptures and strict theory kept the two 
sects apart, a common destiny and the common weal and woe of 
life under the same Indian sun drew them together, except m 
Occasional cresoentades by a pnriian Sultan or Padishah. 

§ 7. Disrujptivi/oreM in He Siate- 

Muhammadan dominion over India was spread more hj indivi** 
dual chieftains and adventurers than by the mreot action of any 
organiaed central power. There was, no doubt, nlmufp a nominal 
Sultan as the theoretioal king ; but the enthutiastiof end f^tical 
generals who oonqumed the Hindu provinoes beyond the frontier 
owedoiilyineiiiiMl to this Central Oovemmenti and 
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ihej #ex« usually masters of their own troops and txetsuieSf 
of being merely salaried servants removable at a word 
feam the Sultan. Macaal^ in his famous essay 6n the Popas has 
deaoribedhowthe^ Roman Catholic Gharch utilizes the enthusiasnr 
of unattached or irregular fanatics to convert new pec pies with- 
out having to devote its regular priesthood to the work, but deriv- 
ing full advantage from the voluntary action of these enthusiasts. 
Similar was the policy of the central monarch of Muslim India 
during the period of expansion and conquest. He maintained 
excellent relations with the enterprising adventurers of his owok 
faith I he profited by their bold initiative and zealous exertions, 
without having to spend his own men or money. At the same 
time be kept them pleased by not insisting upon too much subor- 
dination to himself or too rigid a control of the provinces won 
and ruled by them. ^ 

This arrangement worked well so long as there were fresh 
lands to conquer. But when the Muslim expansion reached its 
furthest possible limit eastward and southward, rebellion, intrigue, 
murder of sovereigns and chaotic wars of succession became fre- 
quent, because the old plan of Muslim conquest left as its legacy 
a centrifugal or disruptive spirit tending to local autonomy. 
These frequent changes of dynasty and violent civil wars hindered 
the growth of civilization^ the economic prosperity of the country, 
and the development of institutions. As the Latin proverb has 
it, " In the midst of arms, the laws are silent. ** 

§ 8. Gradual decline of the people. 

There was no hereditaty peerage in Islam, no recognition of 
the right of private property. Every nobleman^s lands and perso- 
nal efEects were confiscated to the State on his death. If his son 
got any portion of them, it was as a mere act of grace on the 
part ft the sovereign. This mle^ no doubt, prevented the slacken- 
ing of effort, but it also destroyed the basis of civilization, ptz.j 
the accumulation of savings from the past for improvement in 
tl^e future. All was ephemeral in such a society ; the economic 
prosperity and position built up by an individual noble was 
levelled to the ground at his death, and his son bad to begin his 
career as a commoner from the very bottom withont being able 
to take advantage of the progress made by his father. Thus, 
g(»lcration after generation an Islamic country witnessed the 
same pro^s of building up fortunes from the smallest beginninga 
ai^ undoing a lifers work at death by the oonfiscation of the 
private pwperty of the deceased man to the State and the reduc* 
Mon of bis sons to the rank of poor commoners. 

So mudk for the richer classes. As regards the common 
people, the Stnte made no attempt to strengthen the 
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nation^ ^ develop the national character^ or to ensure the economic 
prospeiytjr of the people. No independence rf thought was allowed^ 
and the grossest kind of flattery was expected and encouraged by 
the Court. HenoCi no first-rate genius in literature or art was pro^ 
duced among the Indian Muhammadans. ^ 

The Court was the only centre of culture and the only nursery 
of the fine arts (i£ we except a few temples in the far-off South.) 
But the nation in general did not benefit by it^ and Court patro- 
nage had a really demoralizing effect on creative genius. Hence, 
Hindu and Munammadan literature and art in medisDval India 
fell far short of the productions of democratic Greece or England 

§ 5,. Natural growth of the Hindus stofped^ 

Muslim rule also arrested the growth of the Hindus. At 
the first stage of the conquest, all our monasteries and rich 
temples were sacked, and thus the centres of Hnndu learning were 
destroyed. No powerful Hindu Rajah was left to serve as a 
patron of Sanskrit scholars and authors, lu consequence, Sanskrit 
learning virtu^ly died out of medisevai India. What little was 
loft of it, was extremely barren and consisted of logical subtleties, 
elaboration of rituals, now editions of Canon law, commentaries 
and commentaries on commentaries. Thus North In^a was 
intellectually a desert from 1200 to 1550 a.d. It was only 
under Akbar that with Tulsidas in Hindi and the Vaishnav 
writers in Bengali, a great Hindu literature reappeared, but in 
the vernacular. The same Emperor founded a truly national 
iCourt, and under him there was a great upheaval of the Indian 
ntellect. 

§ 10. IFAg did the Indian Muhammadans deteriorate ? 

A minute study of the history of Mughal India gives one 
a clear impression of the rapid decline of the Muslim aristocracy 
and gentry settled in India. The rapidity and sureness of this 
Recline are partly concealed by the genius and character of many 
of the converts from Hinduism and ^sh immigrants from Persia 
or Central Asia. But it is equally striking that the grandsons 
of the last two classes on the Indian soil became hopelessly 
degenerate. 

The first cause of this phenomenon was a reckless CTO?s-breed- 
ing and the maintenance of harems filled with wotneu of all 
sorts of races, castes and stages of civilization. The children 
of such unions represented a much lower intellectual type than 
pure Hiudus, pure Pei^ianfl or pure Turks* 
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Too much wealth, when accompanied by the peace and order 
which the 'Mughal JEJmpire gave to the land, fostered luxury 
nmong the Muhammadan upi)er classes, and their position as tho 
dominant race fostered pride and idleness. Hereditary aristocra- 
cies have a natural tendency to deteriorate^ and the procesa 
is checked only by hard work in the army or civil administra- 
tion and other kinds of healthy activity such as participatiou in 
the tree public life of a democratic country or a spirit of adven- 
ture and exploration. But these correctives were wanting among 
the sons of the Mughal peers, to whom the Emperors always 
left a^ portion of their fathers’ earnings and gave fairly high 
posts by reason of their birth. 

The Indian Muhammadans could not retain Persian or Tur- 
kish as their mother-tongue, and yet they did not cultivate any 
Indian vernacular for literary purposes. They were ashamed to 
write in the zaban^*Htndavi (t'.e., Hindustani) which they spoke 
in the home, the office, the street, and the camp. The desperate and 
ruinous attempt to cling to Persian as the language of official corres- 
pondence, of serious and elegant literature, and polished society, 
while Hindustani was their mother-tongue, was continued by 
the Indian Muhammadans till about 1750, when Hindustani was 
frankly accepted as their literary language. This linguistic diffi- 
culty accounts for the literary barrenness of the Indian Muham- 
madans, and it greatly retarded the spread of real education 
during the Mughal period. 

The Muhammadans of fndia, particularly those of Turkish 
and Afghan breeds, are a military race, but not eminently intel- 
lectual nor industrial. Hence they began to decline when the 
utmost possible limit of their conquest was reached. 

The degradation of women in the harems of the rich natu- 
rally Cends to degrade their children. The evil took a more aggra- 
vate form in India than in Arabia or Persia, where few could 
afford to support more wives than one, and these wives were of 
tho same race as their husbands. 

§11, Ifailtire of Mughal Empirfi due to lack of the spirit 
of prog res% and self correction. 

The student of mediaeval Indian history cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that the Mughal Empire became a hopeless 
failure in the 18th century, though it had splendid resources 
behind it and had achieved much for India in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. In the 18th century, Mughal civilization was 
like a spent bullet, and the downfall of the Mughal Empire was 
only a question of time, even if no Nadir Shah or Ahmad Abdali 
had appeared in India. 

The first and foremost cause of this phenomenon is the con- 
trast between the spirit of all oriental monarchies and that of a 
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yiodern civilized empire like the British. Such a modem empire 
coataiu^ an element of self-criticism and reform within itself. 
Hence any new defect or source of decay in it is promptly detect* 
ed and remedied before it can become incurable. Not so orientaf 
monarchies, or even European monarchies o3 the ancient world, 
like the Homan and Macedonian. 

Secondly, oriental monarchies are essentially dependent upon 
the personality of the sovereign and in some cases also on the 
character of the ruling minority. The British Empire, on the other 
hand, is democratic ; it is the domination of much of the world by 
the entire British race and other races absorbed into the British, — 
and not by an individual king or family* Hence, thoiig|| the 
ruling BritLh families of one generation may degenerate in the^ 
next, streams of fresh and able rulers of men rise from the ranks of 
the British jace to take their places. In Mughal India, on the 
other hand, the degeneration of Indla-born Muhammadans was 
rapid and striking, and nothing could remedy it, as there was no 
popular education, no public discussion, no social reform. The 
supply of able adventurers from beyond the Ebaibar Pass who had 
contributed to the glories of the reigns of Akbar and Shah Jahan 
ceased, and the decay in the ruling families of India could not be 
arrested by the infusion of new blood either from among the mass 
of the local people or from among foreign immigrants. 

It was the fatal defect of Mughal rule that it always conti- 
nued to bear the character of a military occupation of the land and 
did not try to build up a nation or a homogeneous State. The glories 
of Agra and Delhi in the golden days of Shah Jahan ought not to 
blind us to the fact that the Mughal Emperors never followed the 
first principle of political science, t tc,, that there cannot he a 
great empire without a great peopled* Under even the be?t of 
them, though there were great ministers and generals, the mass of 
the people remained human sheep as in the worst days of the 
past. The Englishmen who defeated the Indian Nawabs ai^ 
Maharajahs may have been a handful of men — some of them notj 
c^n professional soldiers ; but they had behind them the enormous 
reservoir of the British democracy with all its collective talents and 
resources, while our Nawabs and Maharajahs had behind them 
none but a few self-seeking followers and hireling troops. They 
(did not lead any national opposition to the foreign conquerors. 

Islam, as interpreted after the failure of the rationalistio 
{mutazala) movement in the Court of the early Abbasid Khalifa 
of Baghdad, became too rigid, too inelastic and incapable of 
adapting itself to changes of environment. It has all the strength 
and weakness of a strictly dogmatio creed like Calvinism* The 
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rigidity of, Islam has enabled ils followers in all lands fo succeed 
up to a cer^n paint«^ But there they have stopped^ while profrress 
is the rule of the living world. At the same time that Europe 
' has been steadily advancing^ the stationary Muhammadans have 
h^n relatively falling back, and every year has inci*eased the 
distance between Europe and Asia in knowledge, organization, 
accumulated resources and acquired capacity, aad made’ t increas- 
ingly difficult for the Asiatics to compete with the Europeans. 
The English conquest of the Mughal Empire is only a part of the 
inevitable domination of all Africa and Asia by the European 
nations, — which is only another way of saying that the progressive 
races are replacing the conservative ones, just as enterprising fami- 
lies TBpIace sleepy indolent ones in the le^ership of our. own society. 
Therefore, if we wish to profit by the study of our country's 
history 


—Forward, forward let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 






